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JOURNAL OF THE FREE CHURCHES 


A Fund and its Wonderful Work—Henry M. Williams 


No single instrumentality has been so helpful or accomplished so much as the Church Build- 
ing Loan Fund of $160,000. Organized in the early eighties at the suggestion of Rev. Brooke 
Herford, it has rendered over $772,000 worth of aid to the Unitarian cause in the erection and 
purchase of church buildings, parish houses, and parsonages. Two hundred and seventy-three 
loans have been made and 181 churches have been aided, seventy of them more than once. 

Churches in all sorts of places, from New York City to little towns on the plains of Canada, 
have sought and received this aid. The value of the church properties now held by the societies 
so aided runs into millions of dollars. Many of them are now among our strongest and most 
active churches, such as churches in Indianapolis, Montclair, N.J., Toledo, St. Louis, San Diego, 
and Newton Center. 

For years this fund met the requirements. Now, however, the forward movements and 
applications for assistance are so many, the waiting list is so long and the amounts involved so 
large that it is impossible for the fund adequately to render the assistance for which it was created. 


A committee of the American Unitarian Association directors made a thorough study of the 
activities, condition and needs of the fund. In its report the committee unanimously favored an 
~ increase of the fund from its present amount of $160,000 to $250,000 for the reasons just mentioned, 
and also that the amount of loans which may be made under this fund should be increased from 
$10,000 to $15,000. 
The action recommended by the committee and endorsed by the directors, namely, a sub- 
- stantial increase in the fund, should be carried out at once. The money must be raised by sub- 
scriptions of new money. An appeal for funds for this purpose should meet with a satisfactory 
response. It is a businesslike proposal which promotes new enterprises on a businesslike basis, 
and because it operates solely through loans it is consequently and constantly re-creating itself 
as the loans are repaid. ; : / : . 4 ‘ , i : : 
The world is glad to aid those who help themselves. The churches which seek aid of the 
Church Building Loan Fund must by their own efforts have done most of the job in advance of 
asking. They do not ask charity, they only borrow, and then they repay all that was borrowed. 
Thus the money is promptly in use again for the next churches which need it. Truly, this revolv- 
ing fund for building loans is the most practical, businesslike, and helpful tool in the Unitarian 
equipment. More power to it by making it large enough to do the greater work of to-day. 
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The Fosdick “Verdict” 


READING OF THE FULL TEXT of the 

report on Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, sub- 
mitted last week by the special committee of the 
Presbytery of New York appointed to examine his 
doctrine, is far less assuring than the headlines in 
the newspapers declare. It is not true to the facts 
that the troubled preacher is “cleared” or “exon- 
erated.” They do say that his ministration in the 
» First Presbyterian Church in New York is “full of 
the spirit of the Gospel,” and that the preacher is 
“the implacable foe of the principal enemies of 
Christianity in modern times.” If he were to be 
silenced, it would mean an “incalculable loss” to 
the city. But all this is only a part of the situation. 
There are five distinct points in the report which 
are of far greater significance than the approba- 
tion; and to our mind they make the report a kind 
of Scotch Presbyterian “verdict.” 


I 


That famous sermon, “Shall the Fundamentalists 
- Win?” which Dr. Fosdick preached in the First 
Church, May 21, 1922, after THe CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER called upon him in grave solicitude to save 
his own riven Baptist Church, was the gravamen 
- of offense to the preacher’s foes in the Presbyterian 
_ fold. The committee used that sermon as the prin- 
‘.cipal exhibit or evidence in the case. It should be 
said that there are two editions of that discourse, 
' the original being the basis of our review, and the 
other an amended version, which omits,a great deal 
_ of the challenging, indignant, and militant tone of 
the other. The latter edition was prepared for-pub- 
' lication by Dr. Fosdick, at the instance of Ivy Lee, 
a publicity agent who works for John D. Rocke- 
' feller, Jr. Mr. Lee has the flair of his craft... He 


_ wrote-a foreword that exasperated the. Presby- . 


“terians. He said it was wonderful that a sermon — 
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like this could be safely Seeng ina Preihyiecats 


church. That was not flattering, and surely it was 


may mean much. The sermon was distributed by fh 


the thousands. 

Now the session of First Church, reporting to 
the committee, speaks very pointedly and critically 
about the sermon. It is bound to express its “sor- 
row that occasion has been given for unrest and 
conflict in the church.” Continuing, “The sermon 
itself seemed to us open to misunderstanding and 
criticism, for the reason that while the preacher 
presented two extreme views on several points of 
Christian doctrine and did not clearly define his 
own position with regard to them, his hearers might 


not-unreasonably infer that he was-personally com- 


mitted to all the advanced opinion for which he 
asked toleration.” Moreover, the Session knew . 


nothing about the preparation of the sermon 


for distribution. The Session adds in plain words 
that it “deeply deplores the distress thus given to 
many devout souls who had to judge the preacher © 


by the printed sermon instead of judging the ser- |. 
All in» 


mon by what they knew of the preacher.” 
all, it was a sermon that ought not to have been 
preached. That is the judgment. 


II 


We submit the following passage in that sermon 
as a liberal view of the Scriptures, contrary to the » 
Presbyterian doctrine on the Bible. 


- Raymond B. Fosdick, brother of the — fi 
preacher, is.very close to the Rockefellers, and that 


Dr. Fosdick ~ 


says (he frankly calls himself a liberal) that there — 


are those who believe the Scriptures were “iner- 
rantly dictated; everything there—scientific opin- | 
ions, medical theories, historical judgments, as well 
as spiritual insight—is infallible... . 
are multitudes of people who never think of the 
Bible so. Indeed that static and mechanical theory 
of inspiration seems to them a positive peril to the 
spiritual life. The Koran similarly has been- 
regarded by Mohammedans as having been infal-. 
libly written in heaven before it came to earth. ... 


God as an Oriental monarch, fatalistic submission — 


to his will as man’s chief duty, the use of force on 
unbelievers, polygamy, slavery—they are all in the 
KKoran: . . . All of these ideas, which we dislike in| 
the Koran, are somewhere in the Bible. Concep- 
tions from which we now send missionaries to con- 
vert Mohammedans are to be found in the Book. 


There one can find God thought of as Oriental — 


monarch ; there, too, are patriarchal polygamy, and 


slave systems, and the use of force on unbelievers.” — 


That is higher criticism to the heights. 


mendation for action to the Presbytery, as follows: 
“The Presbytery affirms its belief in the Bible as - 


: Yet the. 1. 
committee of Presbytery says never a word on the’ — 
subject, but merely puts itself on record, in a recom- — 


the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and.» 
in all the doctrines of grace and salvation that’ | 


belong to evangelical Christianity.” 

It- is necessary for accuracy to note that since 
that sermon created a terrific storm Dr. Fosdick — 
has been exceedingly careful not to say anything 
that would even imply the lack of complete perfec- — 


tion of the Bible. Tt is inconceivable that the eee 
sight of the committee on this heretical passage ~ 


But there  — 


i 
te 
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will be allowed by the Presbytery on February 4, 
the day the report will be considered. The doc- 
trine of Biblical infallibility is the central require- 
ment of the whole orthodox system. If that goes, 
the entire house of their variety of faith falls. 


III 


_ A-letter from Dr. Fosdick to the committee defin- 
ing his position says that “for many months” he 
has been “the object of attack.’ He is sorry to 
‘be “a cause of disturbance in a neighbor’s house- 
hold.” For this reason, he has “already resigned 
from. the pulpit of the First Presbyterian Chur eh? 
He continues only because the Session unanimously 
urged him to do so, for to withdraw “would do more 
harm than good.” "The accused then gives his cr eed, 
the heart of which follows: 

“I believe.in Christ, his deity, his sacrificial 
‘saviourhood, his resurrected and. triumphant life, 
his rightful Lordship, and the indispensableness 
of his. message to mankind. In the indwelling 
Spirit I believe, the forgiveness of sins, the 
redeemed and victorious life, the triumph of the 
‘Scriptures, and the objective of my ministry is to 
lead men to the Scriptures as the standard and 
form of religious experience—the progressive self- 
revelation of God in the history of a unique people.” 

‘There is rhetoric here about the Bible, but 
nothing tangible like the scholarly and candid state- 
ment about its character as given in the likeness of 
it, in its older parts, to the Kor an.. “The triumph 
of the Scriptures’”—what:does that mean? And 
it will be observed that there is complete omission 
of the virgin birth, and yet that dogma is only 
second in ‘importance to..the doctrine - cof Biblical 
inerrancy among the Presbyterians. “The “creed” 
qualifies the Lordship of Jesus, ‘and the doctrine 
‘on ‘another moot subject is vaguely written “his 
resurrected life.’ There is no word about the 
bodily resurrection. The substitutional atonement 
is faintly intimated in the “sacrificial saviourhood”’ 
‘of Jesus, but that will never answer the require- 
ments of the denomination. 


IV 
It is therefore not be wondered that the commit- 
tee, considering the complaints of many Presby- 
‘terians that Dr. Fosdick does not plainly affirm the 
“five points,” proposes that this matter be submit- 
ted to the General Assembly, as follows: ‘The com- 
mittee believes that it would be wise in all the 
circumstances to seek the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate the powers of the General 
Assembly in relation to doctrine, in the spirit of 
the requirement made in the F Form of Government.” 
Under this general recommendation it will follow, 
of course, that-the discussion will be exceedingly 
particular. The whole debate will center in Dr. 

Fosdick. Vv 


Indeed, on another matter the committee sees 
ahead. The most important part of its report 
received no attention in most of the newspapers. 
The report declares: | 

“The real crux of this situation lies in the fact 
that the Presbyterian Church is accustomed to a 


ministry that recognizes the obligation of ordina-- 
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tion vows.” Dr. Fosdick has taken no such vows 
in the Presbyterian Church. Yet this obligation 
“is the genius and method of our system of govern- 
ment, and it cannot safely be ignored. .. . It is 
therefore the judgment of this committee that this 
conception of an obligation to the denomination 
must be fairly met by a member of another denomi- 
nation who is invited to minister statedly in one of 
our pulpits.” While the Presbytery had no direct 
jurisdiction over the stated preacher, the commit- 
tee continues, it cannot be indifferent: to the respon- 
sibility inherent in the Presbyterian government, 
and it has an indirect jurisdiction “based upon the 
conception of the duties of an invited guest.” 

“Tt is our belief,” the committee says, “that a 
minister from another denomination occupying one 
of our pulpits should voluntarily wear responsibili- 
ties and obligations which, although not based upon 
the force of ordination vows, are nevertheless real 
and cogent in the circumstances. The committee 
has no reason to doubt that Dr. Fosdick feels the 
force of these obligations, and that he will willingly 
accept counsel and direction from the Presbytery of 
which he is a corresponding member.” 

In other words, Dr. Fosdick, Baptist, will please 
become Dr. Fosdick, Presbyterian. It means 
exactly that. He must think, speak, and act as 
Presbyterian ministers do. For is it fair, the com- 
mittee plainly implies, for one to come into the fold 
and enjoy immunity for teaching unlike that which 
is commonly taught and believed? And we ask, 
Can Dr. Fosdick make the adaptation and still be 
Dr. Fosdick? For our part it seems impossible, but 
we are not omniscient; and besides, every day we 
are confused by the working of the orthodox mind. 
It is too wonderful for us. 


An Unseemly Joke 


HEN CHARLES H. STRONG of the Laymen’s 

Y League protested against the ‘prohibition 
joke” as a species of unpatriotic insolence we heartily 
offered our salvo, for it was right and good. We 
never printed the cheap things ourselves, to the 
best of our recollection, but they were and are 
common enough in the alleged funny papers. Now 
we stand up in our own name and protest against 
another and equally cheap and unseemly variety 
of joke, namely, that about Unitarianism. After- 
dinner speakers and many of our own laymen and 
ministers think it is clever to say something at the 
facetious expense of our faith. Never again! Stop 
it now, and forever! Every one of us has erred. 
These times are too solemn in our faith for any 
person who has any intelligence to permit even the 
slightest quip from his own lip or any jest from 
another that in any wise makes the seriousness of 
our religion fall to a low comedy level. Many of 
our wisest and devoutest men and women think 
we have come to a day of opportunity to lead the 
world out of religious despotism into the free Chris- 
tianity which has characterized us for a hundred 
years. To guide our speech, let each of us speak 
of our church with a sense of sanctity like that 
with which the Roman Catholic speaks of his church. 
He* never makes a joke about it. And our church 
is as holy as his. 
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Europe’s Millions Playing the Heroic Part 


Tighten their Belts, yet Still Know How to Laugh 


Soria, December 19, 1923. 


EVER BEFORE, even in the greatest 

erisis in the world’s history, have so 
many millions of people in Europe played 
so heroic a part as they are playing this 
winter. For the great majority of all 
peoples east of the Hnglish Channel, and 
for some millions west of it, the mere 
act of living is an act of heroism. The 
process of existence is an epic. And men, 
women, even children, are playing 
their parts in the silent drama with 
supreme courage, cheerfulness, and 
spirit. The maintenance of the 
social order itself is a lofty achieve- 
ment in this period of stress, such 
as the human race never saw 
before. 

The spectacle of a university pro- 
fessor with an international record 
of achievement in the social sciences 
making his home with his wife 
and three children in a sidetracked 
freight-car near the Agean fur- 
nishes one picture of the state of 
Europe, and of the heroism which 
its life involves. The picture of a 
director of public health in a state 
on the Baltic wrestling with the 
problem of how he shall find the 
next day’s bread for his family is 
another picture of the same over- 
whelming fact of our time. 


FACTORS THAT formerly had 
no bearing on every-day life, the life 
of the many millions, now deter- 
mine the question of whether there 
shall be only comparative hunger, 
or hunger more acute, in the house. 
One of these factors is the rise and 
fall of a fluctuating exchange. By 
undertaking the financing of Aus- 
tria, the League of Nations has 
eliminated this element of uncer- 
tainty from the life of the Austrian 
people, but in a dozen other coun- 
tries, more or less civilized, more 
or less near the former forefront 
of the alignment of nations, the rise 
and fall of the unit of currency is 
a fact of vast importance, touching 
the stomach intimately. 

A few years back, the Bourse quotations 
were scanned only by financiers or in- 
vestors. Millions of people now take 
up the morning paper with avid interests, 
to find out what the quotations of the 
local currency are for the day, for the 
rise or the fall of the unit of currency 
decides whether next week, or to-morrow, 
or for that matter that very day, the price 
of the loaf of bread will permit the 
family income to feed its members even 
semi-adequately, or whether the supply 
of the staff of life will be reduced—and 
reduced at once. 

For income does not keep pace with 
reduced power of purchase vested in the 
unit of currency. In almost every Euro- 
pean country the margin of safety be- 
tween income and expenditure, the ex- 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


penditure of the average man and woman, 
has ceased to exist. There is no longer 
a margin of saving. Life has been re 
duced to the hand-to-mouth basis. Men 
and women no longer plan how they are 
going to live next year or next month. 
The all-absorbing question is, “How am 
I going to live to-day?’ And when the 
unit of currency goes down, the power to 
buy bread is reduced. 


Keystone Photograph 


“FIRST HELP GERMANY TO GET WELL,” 


said Charles G. Dawes, chairman of the American 
committee to consider the resources and condition 


of Germany, in his first address, January 14, that 


made the Paris air electric and clean. 


He added: 
“If without fear or favor we suggest a plan for 
the stabilization of the German currency and the 
balancing of the German budget which the Repara- 


commander of the battleship and an- 
nounces in a calm tone, “I have the honor 
to report, sir, that the ship is going down.” 

Nor is the passion for the beautiful less 
in evidence in this period of fiery trial 
than it was before. At a Tschaikowsky 
memorial concert in a tragically run-down 
smaller European capital I had the privi- 
lege a few weeks ago of seeing an audi- 
ence that, for reverent attention and 
profoundly appreciative good taste, 
came fully up to any musical audi- 
ence I have seen in either Boston or 
New York. It was an audience that 
appeared to have no other thought 
or feeling than the memory of the 
creative genius some of whose best 
works were being presented. And 
that audience was typical of audi- 
ences I had seen—and felt with—in. 
other European capitals. Europe 
has not lost its appreciation of the 
beautiful. Beauty is still, and per- 
haps more than ever, a factor in the 
daily life of the Huropean peoples. 

My impression as an observer of 
the life of the millions in Europe 
is that the peoples—as apart from 
their statesmen—are closing up their 
ranks, are coming closer together, 
are putting their minds on the bet- 
ter things beyond the horizon. A 
king put the prevalent European 
view of the future succinctly when 
he said to me, in the course of an 
interesting audience: “Happiness 
and sanity must return to the world. 
One cannot assume that they will 
never return, without admitting by 
that assumption the colossal futility 
of all things—history, progress, re- 
ligion, philosophy, good-will, and all 
human achievement.” And while 
that king was speaking in his 
palace, his people were putting 
something of his philosophy into 
their daily lives. © 


tion Commission deems fit to ratify, we will at 


least have done this—we will have suggested that 
which has enabled the Reparation Commission to 
start Germany toward productivity, and the re- 
establishment of German productivity is the start- 


ing-point of European prosperity” 


Through this welter of uncertainties, 
the European peoples, as a whole, are 
marching forward with amazing calm. A 
thoughtful cast upon faces that never 
were thoughtful ten years ago is only 
what might have been expected. But 
Europe has not forgotten how to laugh. 
I heard its laughter from Cherbourg to 
Adrianople. Its clothing is pitifully 
threadbare, but it is indisputably clean, 
as a rule. Europe is undoubtedly tighten- 
ing its belt, but it is also keeping its 
shoes polished. The sole leather may be 
very, very thin, and as a rule is thin, 
but the respect for tradition is maintained. 
The uppers are shined. 

Taken as a whole the people of Europe 
are maintaining the mental attitude of 
the sergeant of marines who salutes the 


THE DETACHMENT of _ the 
people from the time-worn slogans 
is refreshing. It is in itself a pledge 
of a better order of things to come. 
The tom-toms of the political medi- 
cine-man are showing signs of failure to 
evoke the old emotions, which have plunged 
the world into strife through the ages, 
whether in the African jungle or on the 
European Areopagus. The psychology of 
a Paris bonne, who had lived many years 
and seen many things, when a German 
woman who had employed her many years 
ago returned to her recently and sought 
advice, is typical of the psychology of 
millions throughout Europe. This old 
woman had no word of reproach for the 
returned prodigal, no resentful look or 
word, or gesture. She made it her im- 
mediate business to install the “enemy” 
woman, to smooth out the wrinkles of 
her new existence, to make her as com- 
(Continued on page 95) 
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Four Years of the League of Nations 


MANLEY O. HUDSON 


Bemis Professor of International Law at the Harvard Law School 
Formerly member of the Secretariat of the League of Nations 


ANUARY 10, 1924, was the fourth birth- 

day of the League of Nations. The 

Covenant was formally brought into force 
on January 10, 1920. 

In spite of all the dire predictions, the 
infant not only lives, but thrives. One at- 
tending physician, Dr. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
pronounced it dead before it was born, 
in November, 1919. Some people in high 
places thought it had been still-born. 
President Harding thought it had breathed 
its last in November, 1920, and began to 
look around for a child to adopt.to take 
its place. He looked in vain. President 
Coolidge has pronounced it a “closed 
incident.” 

Yet at the age of four the League car- 
ries on—a sound, healthy, growing, and 
promising child. So quickly do our head- 
lines change, that a little of its biography 
may bear recalling. 

When the League came into being on 
January 10, 1920, it had eighteen members. 
Promptly, however, every invited state 
that had been neutral in the war (except 
Eeuador) enrolled itself. When the first 
Assembly met in November, 1920, there 
were forty-two members. Six more states 
were then admitted, including one of the 
“ex-enemy states.” At the second As- 
sembly, in 1921, three states were ad- 
mitted. The third Assembly admitted 
Hungary, the fifty-second member. Abys- 
sinia and the Irish Free State were ad- 
mitted by the fourth Assembly in 1923. 

During this period nd member has with- 
drawn from the League. Argentina with- 
drew her delegates from the first As- 
sembly, but still retains her League mem- 
bership. Various American papers have 
exulted over their reports of disaffection 
among the Central American states. But 
the relations between the League and 
Latin-America have steadily improved. 
No state has withdrawn. 

On its fourth birthday the fifty-four mem- 
bers of the League including all the states 
of Asia except Afghanistan and Turkey ; 
all the independent states of Africa (with 
the possible exception of Egypt) ; all the 
states of Latin America except the Domini- 
can Republic, Ecuador, and Mexico; and 
all the states of Hurope except Germany 
and Russia. Of the states that fought 
against the Allies in the war, only Ger- 
many and Turkey remain outside the 
League, and Turkey has agreed to apply 
for membership. With eighteen members 
in the American hemisphere, with China 
and Japan and India and Persia and Siam 
co-operating, with Abyssinia and South 
Africa enrolled, it is clearly not the “Eu- 
ropean League” which we often read 
about. 

During this period of growth, how has 
American opinion kept up with the 
changes that have come? I find people 
who still talk about the establishing of 
a League, ignorant of what these four 
years have brought. It was one of the 
unfortunate things about the 1920 situa- 


tion that people were compelled to con- 
jecture as to what might happen under 
the Covenant. To-day, they can know, 
but usually do not know, what has hap- 
pened. And the record varies widely from 
the predictions. ; 

That record is an open book. The fight 
for publicity has been fought and won 
within the League itself. The first min- 
utes of the Council, for instance, were not 
published. To-day, the minutes of all 
meetings of the Council, public, private, 
or secret meetings, are made available to 
the public immediately. What an advance 
this represents may be shown by a refer- 
ence to the recent action of the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors at Paris, in withhold- 
ing the report of the Commission of In- 
quiry on the basis of which the indemnity 
of 50,000,000 lire was awarded to be paid 
to Italy by Greece. Or reference might 
be made to the practice of our own De- 
partment of State in withholding the text 
of a treaty with Turkey signed last 
August—the text is not yet available to 
the public, though committees exist trying 
to line up opinion for and against the un- 
known treaty. 

Any one may know the record, the whole 
record, of the League. All its publications 
are available in this country at the World 
Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

And if one will look at the record, what 
will one find? 

First, the League has functioned most 
successfully in certain cases to discourage 
a resort to war. Perhaps Sweden and 
Finland were never in danger of fighting 
about the Aaland Islands question. But 
let it be noted that that very ugly dis- 
pute has passed into history. It was 
settled by the League. One cannot be so 
sanguine about Poland and Lithuania, 
with reference to the Vilna dispute. The 
negotiations there were long and drawn- 
out, the arrangements were upset many 
times, the final settlement was not satis- 
factory and may still be questioned. But 
let it be noted that Poland and Lithuania 
have not gone to war about it. 

The League’s mediation in Upper Sile- 
sia, to mark the boundary between Ger- 
many and Poland, has proved a measur- 


‘able success, and the likelihood of fighting 


there seems to be diminishing constantly. 
Jugoslavia withdrew her troops from Al- 
bania at the behest of the Council of the 
League, and that little orphan among the 
nations is at last, owing to the League’s 
supervision, on the road to prosperity. 
More recently, in connection with the 
Corfu crisis, the League undoubtedly ex- 
ercised a palliating influence to prevent 
a possible war between Greece and Italy. 
By quickly addressing itself to the Greek 
appeal, by promptly mobilizing the opin- 
ion of the world behind a demand for 
peace, and by serving as a_ practical 
agency of adjustment, the League proved 
there its great advantage for a world 


which has but 
Serajevo. 

These five disputes are the outstanding 
ones to come before the League. But 
there have been others, less imminent and 
less threatening, but no less impressive. 
In a recent boundary dispute between 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, for instance, 
months of effort finally led to a successful 
settlement. To-day, the Polish-Czecho- 
slovak boundary in Spisz, as to which the 
International Court has recently given an 
opinion, is before the Council of the 
League. In many such cases, the exist- 
ence of permanent machinery is enabling 
the calmer judgment of men to have its 
day where otherwise passion and preju- 
dice might prevail. 

Second, the League has functioned as a 
great law-making agency, which has en- 
abled the nations to make valuable con- 
tributions to our stock and store of inter- 
national law. To list all the treaties 
which are being handled by the nations 
through the League would require a small 
brochure. (Such a document on the 
“Progress of International Engagements” 
has recently been published by the Secre- 
tariat.) It will suffice to note a few 
treaties drawn up during the past few 
months: a treaty on customs formalities; 
a treaty on commercial arbitration; a 
treaty on free ports; a treaty on obscene 
publications; a treaty on Hungarian re- 
construction. 

It is in this way that the post-war 
world has gone about the codification of 
international law. It is not quite the 
method foreseen by David Dudley Field, 
but the results are very similar to those 
which he foresaw the need of in 1872.- It 
is a functional development, a legislative 
building of international law, not by law- 
yers alone, but chiefly by administrators 
and civil servants with the aid of lawyers. 

But this agonized world does not con- 
tent itself with drafting treaties and then 
leaving it to luck whether they will be 
ratified. A permanent Secretariat is main- 
tained to see that the necessity of ratifica- 
tion is not forgotten. The work of the 
Washington Armaments Conference might 
be further advanced to-day if it had 
availed itself of this Secretariat, for some 
of the Washington treaties are not yet in 
force. In some fields, notably mandates 
and the protection of minorities, the Sec- 
retariat serves a wider function. 

Without much bluster, without the her- 
alding of the movies, numerous interna- 
tional conferences have been assembled 
during these four years. All of them 
have had some measure of success, They 
have added international understanding 
even where they have not made other con- 
tributions to the world’s means of co-op- 
eration. 

Third, the League has gone about per- 
fecting our organizations to meet special 
problems as to which the world has a 
common interest." It has organized an 
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opium commission, for instance, and a 
ecommiss.on on the white slave traffic. Its 
Health Committee is doing a thrilling 
work which transcends politics and bit- 
terness everywhere—even Soviet Russia 
and the United States are co-operating in 
it. The Commission on the Reduction of 
Armaments pegs away at its task, and 
has drafted a Mutual Guarantee Treaty 
the discussion of which has already pro- 
duced a good effect. 

The Economic Committee has done ex- 
cellent work. Having engineered the 
economic reconstruction of Austria,—the 
greatest triumph of international co-opera- 
tion since the war,—it is now engaged 
in working out similar relief for Hungary. 
Eventually it may be called on to work 
out for Germany a way of economic life. 

In so difficult a task as that of opening 
up the processes of diplomacy, a big ad- 
vance has been made. The fifty-four mem- 
bers of the League have in most cases been 
prompt about registering their interna- 
tional treaties or engagements. More than 
five hundred treaties have been registered 
in four years. The League’s Treaty Series, 
published periodically, is a handy com- 
pendium of the world’s treaty law which 
may some day be complete. Most of the 
treaties of the United States are registered 
as they are concluded—by the other parties 
to them. 

In these three general fields the League’s 
achievement has been cumulating through 
forty-eight months. The machinery has 
not been used in some of our larger world 
problems, and perhaps it could not have 
been even if it had received the support 
which in the heydays of the war we had 
hoped it would have. But in what it has 
done, it has many times over justified the 
expenditure of time and energy and 
money, even if it has not justified the 
lavished hopes. If the League had done 


no more than to set up the Permanent. 


Court of International Justice, it would 
have earned its salt. 

Meanwhile, faith in co-operation among 
nations is being kept alive. Geneva is 
looked upon as a neutral place, one- place 
in the world where disputants may sit 
down together in a common effort at 
understanding. The League is the one 
hope of mankind everywhere for drawing 
the peoples of the world together. In this 
it has no rival. The talk about any other 
association has quite entirely subsided. 
The keynote of the League’s work through- 
out has been consent and not coercion. 
No state in the League considers itself 
to have lost its independence by joining. 

If such an experiment had been launched 
in a wholly peaceful world, most of us 
would have been patient with it. We 
would have said that of course time would 
be needed. Trial and error would have been 


foreseen. Imagination would have been 
capitalized. Adaptation would have heen 
inevitable. Effort would have been the 


price of success. But instead, the League 
was launched in the most troubled world 
of all times; in a world where, we were 
told, twenty-three wars were in progress; 
in a world tired, timid, tempestuous; in 
a world of a victory which had brought 
universal defeat. The paradox was that 
the greatest experiment in political his- 
tory could only be laurched when its suc- 
cess would be most difficult to achieve, 
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And what has been its reception? Have 
we shown patience? Have the nations 
pulled together? Have we sunk our dif- 
ferences in matters of ineousequence to 
work for the bigger things? In part of 
the world this has been true. The scoffers 
have existed everywhere—they have 
damned the League as a superstate and as 
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a weakling in the same breath. They 
have laughed at each stumble or set-back. 
They have predicted failure and rejoiced 
when their prediction was fulfilled. But 
in the main, politically-minded men in 
most countries of the world have pushed 
on with their determination that it shall 
(Continued on page 95) 


Where the Laborers are Few 
HELEN CARTWRIGHT McCLEARY 
The dusty highway echoes to the tread 


Of marching feet. 


By eager spirits led,’ 


With songs of praise that answering hills repeat, 
Lo! bands of pilgrims thronging on their way 
To reach the city-gates ere close of day. 


They pass the little vineyard where I sit dismayed, 

Weary with toil and spent with wasting heat, 

Noting the paltry progress I have made 

Amid the vines with brier and thorn replete. 

Yet, as the twilight gleam begins to fade, 

Some zealous souls search out my lone retreat ‘ ~reee 
And bid me follow. Almost they persuade, 

As question brings reply: ‘We go to greet 


Our Lord and Master. 
Hast heard Him call? 


Why dost thou delay? , 
Then hasten to obey 


And lend Him willing service as is meet. 

Come, join our pilgrimage and set thy face 

Toward Jordan and the teeming market-place 
Where fellowship and cheer make seryice sweet. 
Why toil in vain in this deserted spot, 

This tangled vineyard that repays thee not? 

A greater work for Christ hath waited long 

For men like thee with valiant heart and strong 
Whose patience and whose faith make work a song. 
Come, choose a task more worthy of thy strength, 
Work that shall bring thee sure reward at length.” 


I speed them on their way, for darkness comes apace; 
And for reply I promise, with God’s grace, 
To seek in prayer for wisdom, truth, and light. 
Soon the dim distance shuts from sight 
The hurrying host; and left alone a space 

I ponder deep throughout the starlit night, 
Longing to see the Master face to face, 

For who but Him could help me choose aright? 
Comes now, at last, with rosy heralds’ fleet 
The radiant morn; and eagerly I stoop: to lace 
The sandals which shall bear my willing feet 
Out to the highway and the market-place. 

But as I stand enraptured on the. height 

The glory of the rising sun to greet ; 

And cheer my soul with the majestic sight, 
Amid the magic that enfoldeth me, 

Waking to worship every bird and tree, 

Hen as I seize my staff—lo! clear and sweet, 
Like the grey linnet’s note or vesper bell 

That echoes soft, at eve, down woodland; dell; 

I hear, in tones to make my heart rejoice, 

The gentle cadence of the Master’s voice: 


“And didst thou wonder what thy choice should be, es bh! 


My brother? And wouldst thou truly serve? 
And yet a little while toil on for Me 
Soon thou shalt see 


In this neglected spot. 


Then stay 


The labor is not vain. Here watch and pray, 


For verily this vineyard needs thy care. 


Why go astray 


In search of greater things? Who knows. 
What harvests rich lie hidden from the eye 


Amid these tangled vines? 
That these are lost to Me? 


And who shall say 
I bid thee try 


To make this lonely desert blossom as the rose. 
Thrust in thy sickle keen; with vigor wield 
Thy pruning-hook; ere evening close 

. Save but a single vine for Me and it shall yield, 


In time to come, fruit that in loveliness shall vie 
With every flower of the field that blows. ; 


Here lies the task that I would have thee do _— : 
With eager heart and hand and purpose high, * © °°) ; 
Within this very vineyard lost to view— é ar 

Here where the careless multitudes pass by, 

Here where the Laborers of Light are few.” | 
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_ The Young Minister Obsession 


FEW WEEKS AGO I “supplied” the 
yacant pulpit of a church in one of 
our smaller New England cities. Thirty 
years before, I had been the. minister of 
that church. In the interim many of my 


- friends of the olden time had passed to 


the other side, yet many remained to greet 
me—chiefly, of course, persons who had 
been boys and girls during my pastorate. 
Knowing my interest in the church, they 
talked freely with me. They had just 
“called” a minister (who has since ac- 
cepted the call). In these intimate con- 
yersations with my old-time friends, I 
noted that several of them said, “We must 
have a young minister,” or, ‘“Whatever 
other characteristics we get, we must have 
a young man.” And when I asked mechan- 
ically, “Why are you so determined to call 
a young man?” the invariable reply was 
one that I had heard often in the earlier 
days and one that I myself had doubtless 


given on. occasion, “We must have a 


young man so that he can get hold of 
our young people,” ete. 

I was interested in this attitude of my 
friends the more because my memory 
brought up to me, out of that seven years’ 


_pastorate of mine in that flourishing little 


city, facts, faces, incidents, and results 
which quite shattered what I may call the 
“young minister’ obsession, Three men 
I could recall, incumbents of three of that 
city’s pulpits, who were fifty, sixty, and 
sixty-five years of age, respectively,— 
men who built up their churches by 
worthy methods and left tender, grateful 
memories behind them when they resigned. 

On the other hand, there were three of 
us “young men,” in three of that city’s 
pulpits in that elder day—about 1890 to 
1900.. We were earnest, assiduous, and of 
deyout. spirit. As I look back at them 
from this calming distance, they appear 
to me like this: Jones was a thin, active, 
even hungry-looking young man, who was 
much in evidence in every department of 
his church. He did not spare himself, but 
worked early and late to organize socie- 
ties and clubs, leagues and unions. He 
got up picnics, literary classes, special 
services, and mothers’ and fathers’ meet- 
ings. He made many parish ealls—brief, 
neryous calls—six or seven in an after- 
noon—and dropped in on his men, fre- 
quently, at their places: of business. But 
his church did not flourish. His Sunday 
congregation was slender. His people all 
liked him and came to his sociables and 
study-classes and courses of lectures, but 
they did not come to church on Sunday 
morning. I. wondered then why they did 
not come, but now I know the reason. He 
could not preach. He offered them scanty 
food-from the pulpit: He was ready of 
tongue and gave slight preparation to his 
sermons, trusting to his fertility and 
fluidity when the preaching hour arrived. 


“That was Jones, one of us three young,. 


earnest, but discouraged pastors. 
The second was Smith, He was a. 


BRADLEY GILMAN 
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bookman, of excellent character and high 
ideals, reading widely and incorporating 
long learned quotations into his long ser- 
mons, but untactful, unsympathetic, and 
even stern—stern with himself as with 
other people. He was deeply interested 
in his work of preaching, and gave more 
attention to that and his side-reading than 
to all the other departments of his work 
combined. How little he knew about 
preaching, how little he understood. the 
difference between reading essays in the 
pulpit and preaching to human beings 
about human life may be inferred from a 
remark which he once made to me after 
he had heard Phillips Brooks preach. 
“T’ll tell you the secret of his preach- 
ing,” said he, with the quickened manner 
of a discoverer,—‘‘it’s in his raising his 
arm, slowly, impressively, with a steady 


uplifting movement. That somehow stimu-’ 


lates his congregation wonderfully.” Well, 
so much for Smith and his dwindling, be- 
fogged, discouraged congregation. 

Now for the third of those young minis- 
ters—myself. In that period of my min- 
istry I was deeply interested in “extem- 
pore speaking,” so-called—a method which 
I long since gave up because I. discovered 
that I was temperamentally unfitted for 
it. But in those days—a period of six or 
eight years—I was enthusiastic for free 
dom in the pulpit, and was bent upon 
being emancipated from the written word. 
But I never got beyond the point where I 
could manage to thread my anxious way 
through my firstlies and fourthlies and 
tenthlies, without a scrap of paper before 
me; and so absorbed was I in picking my 
way among nouns and adjectives and 
relative clauses, without hesitation or 
repetition, that I “got nothing across” to 
the hungry souls in the pews. I was like 
a contestant in a sack-race at a picnic. 
I was enveloped in a restricting tissue of 
words and phrases and was quite content 
if I picked my way through logically to 
my objective, which was, alas, the perora- 
tion of my discourse and not the salvation 
of human souls from. doubt and discour- 
agement and distress. So—as in the case 
of my two young friends—while my church 
respected and liked me, they did not come 
in large numbers to church. _ 

Now for the three other ministers who 
came to that city—no longer young men, 
but men of experience and resources and 
finer technique—and built up _ their 
churches in real and worthy ways, while 
we youngsters looked on and wondered— 
and, I fear, envied. 

The first man was only a “supply” for 
one year. He came. from a neighboring 
city, on Saturday, preached twice on Sun- 
day, and returned home on Monday morn- 
ing. I know now that he was a man of 
deep experience and an emotional man 
with great power. of expression. He 
moved people, by his preaching, having 
first been himself moved. And - people 
wish to be made to feel, emotions. The 


loftier and nobler, the better. And they 
will come to church to be made to tremble 
and feel their pulses quicken and their 
eyes moisten with a holy joy or even with 
a deadly fear. And that man played on 
their heart-strings—to their eternal good. 
And they liked it and went and went 
again, to be moved; and the pews of that 
church were full. 

Then another man supplied a church in 
that city for a year. He was an eminent 
professor in a famous theological school. 
He was over sixty years of age, I think. 
I have been told that in his younger days, 
as a regular parish minister, he was a 
poor preacher. But life had enriched and 
ripened him. He had learned how to 
paint the beauty of holiness in bold, bril- 
liant colors. He had a skillful way of tak- 
ing a congregation “out into a large place.” 
He broadened his listeners’ views of the 
eternal realities and made human, lifee 
Seem the wondrous prophecy it really is. 

And people came to hear him preach. 
And the church, which before his coming 
had languished, now under him revived 
and became organic, vital, and enlarged 
numerically and spiritually. 

At this point I interpolate. “Obsessed” 
churehes who call loudly for “a young 
minister’ would do well to bear in mind 
that every young fledgling from a theo- 
logical school has by no means completed 
his training, and must use at least his 
first parish as an experiment station. 
However the theological schools may place 
their students under older established cler- 
gymen, as a part of their training in 
the clerical profession, those young men 
still have things to learn which they can 
learn only when in the actual responsible 
administration of a church. And often 
the church suffers by the groping attempts 
of its new young minister. Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, an eminent preacher of Boston 
thirty years ago, said to me when I com- 
plimented him on his power in the pulpit, 
“Tt may be good, as you say, but I broke 
up two churches while I learned how to 
do it.” 

Resuming, now, the third of my 
reminiscences, I recall the third “old min- 
ister.” He had been a leading preacher 
in a great city, had broken down, had gone 
into seclusion for several years, then had 
taken this small church, stipulating for 
half-time service. He seemed well, as I 
saw him, on the stréet and in the pulpit; 
but his strength was very limited, and he 
was obliged to exercise great modera- 
tion. But he “filled that chureh.” Not 
only did men like to welcome him with 
his cheery-smile and swift repartee, as he 
sauntered into their stores and offices, 
but they flocked to hear what he had to 
say in his pulpit. He had sounded life and 
knew both humanity’s goodness and its 
badness, and had kept his soul pure and 
hopeful and his faith in God fixed and 
firm. He “talked” his sermons, or seemed : 
to. But he once showed me a cabinet in 
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his study with several hundred ‘sermon- 
manuscripts there, neatly folded and ar- 
ranged. How much he preached them I 
do not know. I think he used them as 
a base and enlarged upon them from the 
life around him. He knew what to say 
and what not to say. And he took men 
just where they lived. Homely often he 
was in his expressions, but intelligible 
always and always illuminating and up- 
lifting. He did not preach “political ser- 
mons,” yet at times he touched on the 
moral phases of public measures. And his 
influence in such matters was very great. 

So those were the portraits and pic- 
tures that came into my mind as my 
friends told me, earnestly, anxiously, that 
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they must get a “young minister.” I did 
no more than nod my head in courteous as- 
sent as they talked to me, but in my heart 
I said, “What you need, here, and what 
every church needs, is a mature man, with 
ripened powers, yet with keen sympathy 
and a joyous spirit.’ A minister with 
that is a “young minister” even at sixty; 
and a minister without it—and I have 
seen such—is old and decrepit at 
thirty. The ideal minister is the young 
“old minister,” not the old “young min- 
ister.” I have seen men who at thirty 
were dull and rigid, who never got into 
touch with their young people; and I 
have seen men of sixty who were greeted 
with a universal smile when they entered 
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the Sunday-school and who often walked 
along the street with a joyous troop of 


‘children beside them, each one eager to 


get hold of his loving, sympathetic hand. 
They clung to that white-haired, genial, 
sympathetic man as those other children 
in the poem clung to the fascinating Pied 
Piper. . 

Thus I have tried to make clear what 
I mean by “The Young Minister Obses- 
sion.” It is a mild form of mental de- 
rangement and if it can be diagnosed 
and corrected, the life of our churches 
will be more sanely guided, and the essen- 
tial valuations—of churches and of min- 
isters—will be more wisely and effectively 
distributed. : 


A Fund and its Wonderful Work 


Church Building Loan Needs and Deserves Enlargement 


® . 
N HIS ANNUAL REPORT to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at the meet- 
ing last May, President Samuel A. Eliot 
emphasized the needs of the Church 
Building Loan Fund. Too much cannot 
be said on this subject. 

No single instrumentality has been so 
helpful or accomplished so much. as this 
fund of $160,000. Organized in the early 
eighties at the suggestion of Rev. Brooke 
Herford, it has rendered over $772,000 
worth of aid to the Unitarian cause in 
the erection and purchase of church build- 
ings, parish houses, and parsonages. 

At first the fund was administered by 
a special board of trustees, but for the 
past twenty-one years directly by the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Two hundred and seventy-three loans 
have been made and 181 churches have 
been aided, seventy of them more than 
once. 

Churches in all sorts of places, from 
New York City to little towns on the 
plains of Canada, have sought and re- 
ceived this aid. The value of the church 
properties now held by the societies so 
aided runs into millions of dollars. Many 
of them are now among our strongest and 
most active churches, such as churches 
in Indianapolis, Montclair, N.J., Toledo, 
St. Louis, San Diego, and Newton Center. 

For years this fund met the require- 
ments. Now, however, the forward move- 
ments and applications for assistance are 
so many, the waiting list is so long and 
the amounts involved so large that it is 
impossible for the fund adequately to 
render the assistance for which it was 
ereated. This is due in part to the in- 
ereased cash requirements for any given 
piece of work, owing to the higher build- 
ing costs, and in part is due, fortunately, 
to the increased enterprise of our church 
societies in building new churches and in 
adding parish houses or parsonages to 
their existing equipment. 

Last winter a committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association directors, of 
which tHé writer was a member, at the 
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request of the board made a thorough 
study of the activities, condition, and needs 
of the fund. In its report the committee 
unanimously favored an increase of the 
fund from its present amount of $160,000 
to $250,000 for the reasons just mentioned, 
and also that the amount of loans which 
may be made under this fund should be 
increased from $10,000 to $15,000. We 
can all of us appreciate that even with 
the increase recommended both in the 
amount of the fund and in the limit of 
loans to be made under it, the same 
amount of physical building cannot be 
erected as was possible before the war 
with a fund of its present size. Only 
by such a substantial increase, or an even 
larger one, can this fund measure up to 
its former. efficiency. Without such an in- 
erease it will have ceased to be able to 
do the work projected for it by the 
original donors of the gift. 

The action recommended by the com- 
mittee and endorsed by the directors, 
namely, a substantial increase in the fund, 
should be carried out at once. It would 
not do to suggest to the Association 
any diversion of present invested income- 
bearing funds to this purpose. The diver- 
sion of current funds would diminish the 
income available for existing needs in 
other directions. ‘Those other needs are 
also growing faster than the resources of 
the Association grow with which to meet 
them. The money must be raised by sub- 
scriptions of new money. An appeal for 
funds for this purpose should meet with 
a satisfactory response. It is a business- 
like proposal which promotes new enter- 
prises on a businesslike basis, and because 
it operates solely through loans it is con- 
sequently and constantly re-creating itself 
as the loans are repaid. As stated above, 
the fund has within forty years been 
turned over five times, and still all of its 
eapital is available for indefinite’ work 
into the future. 

All loans are secured by mortgage on 
the property of the church benefited and 
by notes guaranteed by church members 


of financial standing far in excess of the 
amount borrowed. The fund has not lost 
a dollar since it has been in the hands 
of the Association. 

Proper housing in sightly churches, in 
well-planned parish houses, and, where 
needed, comfortable parsonages, the do- 
nors of this fund visioned as a prerequisite 
for success in all the forward movements 
of the Unitarian cause. Their vision they 
made real by their princely gift. It was 
sufficient for its day. It is not to-day. 
That vision must not be allowed to fade 
because of failure by us, their successors, 
to measure up to their standard of fore- 
sight and performance to make the sight 
real. The recommendations of the commit- 
tee, approved by the American Unitarian 
Association directors, must be translated 
into prompt action. The momentum 
gained by the Unitarian Campaign should 
not be lost. Let us turn our thoughts in 
this direction—and let there be positive 
results. 

Moreover, here is an opportunity for 
the stimulation of a great principle, that 
of self-help. The world is glad to aid 
those who help themselves. The churches 
which seek aid of the Church Building 
Loan Fund must by their own efforts 
have done most of the job in advance of 
asking. - They do not ask charity, they 
only borrow, and then they repay all that 
was borrowed. Thus the money is 
promptly in use again for the next 
churches which need it. Truly this re 
volving fund for building loans is the 
most practical, businesslike, and helpful 
tool in the Unitarian equipment. More 
power to it by making it large enough 
to do the greater work of to-day. 


Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little 
birds sang west, 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness 
flowed around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest. 
* —Mrs. Browning. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


_ What the Prophet Must Expect 
To the Editor of Tum Curistian RucrstTer :-— 


The enclosed letter I am sending to 
Unity, and it may be of interest to you, 
because Mr. Heeb’s stricture on the Uni- 
tarian Church should not be left unan- 
swered. Cuaries R. Joy. 


To the Editor of Unity:— 

Mr. Arthur B. Heeb’s letter in Unity 
for November 22, under the caption 
“Social Prophets in the Liberal Church,” 
raises an interesting question concerning 
the respective places and functions of 
prophets and priests. While I share many 
of his convictions and his conclusions, I 
believe he has left unsaid some things 
that should be said in justification of the 
Liberal churches and the “priestly coun- 
sel” that prevails in them.. 

The burden of Mr. Heeb’s letter is that 
there is no place for the social prophet 
in the Liberal church. That is perfectly 
true, but it is not the whole ‘of the truth. 
There is, indeed, no place for the prophet, 
whatever his kind, in any society of men, 
however they may be constituted. - The 
very fact that he is a prophet sets him 
apart from the multitude. The prophets 
have always been anathematized, cast 
out, martyred. It is not the case of the 
social prophet alone. It is the religious 
prophet, the political prophet, the scien- 
tifie prophet, as well. All of them have a 
sorry time of it. 

This the prophet should know, if his 
hindsight is as good as his foresight, if 
his knowledge of things past is as clear 
as his vision of things to come. If, then, 
a man would play the prophet’s part, he 
must live the prophet’s life, take the 
prophet’s medicine, meet the prophet’s 
fate. 
because he does not receive the emolu- 
ments and honors of the priest, is more 

- than I can understand. Would he claim 
the prophet’s reward and the priest’s re- 
. ward at the same time? 

Presumably the prophet is beyond and 
above the masses. Why, then, should he 
expect the masses to support him? We 
must be self-supporting, or draw his sus- 
tenance from superhuman sources, If he 
would be a prophet, let him play the game 
according to the rules of the game. Of 
course, the Liberal church will not sup- 
port its prophets. No church ever did, or 
ever will. There is no place for the 
prophet in any social organization. The 
prophet plays a lone hand. It is en- 
tirely beside the point to say, even if it 
be true, that the pacifist, for instance, can 
find no hearing in Unitarian churches, 
while he is welcomed in the Society of 
Friends. Whether or not the pacifist is 
a prophet in the Unitarian Church, he is 
certainly not a prophet in the midst of 
the Friends. In no organized group of 


men is there a place for the man who is. 


a prophet in relation to that group. 
Prophets and organization never mingle. 

Is there not, also, a word to be said 
for the despised priest? The distinction 
between prophet and priest is not wholly, 
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as Mr. Heeb seems to think, a distinction 
between the hope beyond and the good in 
the life that now is. The priest is not 
necessarily one who is selfishly minded to 
feather his own nest, who prostitutes 
his soul for the comfort of the body. He 
may sacrifice as much as the prophet 
sacrifices. Neither is the priest necessarily 
blind to the truth. He may see the truth 
as clearly’ as the prophet sees it and 
still remain the priest. The distinction 
between the two is rather a distinction 
in method, in function. The prophet is 
primarily a seer. The priest is primarily 
a teacher. The prophet is like the pioneer 
who marks the trail through the wilder- 
ness. ‘The priest is like the captain who 
leads his men along the trail. It is not 
the prophet’s care to keep in close touch 
with the multitude that must follow later 
along his road. But the priest is the 
leader, the teacher, who must keep in con- 
tact with his people. He may himself 
have the vision of the prophet, but first 
of all he has the heart of the priest. He 
is charged with the cure of souls. The 
priest may sacrifice himself for the mul- 
titude as completely, as unstintingly, as 
the prophet sacrifices himself for the 
vision. 

Who will dare to say which is the 
greater? It is true, as Mr. Heeb reminds 
us, that the “prophet is ignored but re- 
membered, while the priest is honored but 
forgotten.” Yet the prophet is finally re- 
membered because of the faithfulness of 
the priest. It is the latter who has led 
his people step by step up the toilsome 
heights to the summit of the prophet’s 
vision. The oblivion into which the priest 
falls is a testimony to the effectiveness 
of his work. He has raised a generation 
of men wiser than himself. He has ful- 
filled the father’s ambition that, the son 
should be greater than he. What differ- 
ence, indeed, whether we be ignored and 
remembered, or honored and forgotten, so 
long as we faithfully fulfill. the duty that 
we see! CHARLES R. Joy. 

DepHAM, MASS. 


Authority or Freedom? 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RuGistorR :— 

To the modern mind trained by experi- 
mental science and historical research, 
the question of “the virgin birth,” in 
any physical sense, seems an outworn 
issue. Is there not, however, a deeper 
question involved? One Trinitarian said, 
as reported to me, that as far as she 
was concerned, Christ might have been 
born in a desert and have had no parents 
at all. In other words, for her the incar- 
nation was a question of metaphysical, 
not of historical interpretation—the old 
question which confronted the Council of 
Nicwea in the year 325. It is a question, 
in short, of the relation of God to the 
world. Since one of the fundamental 
points of Unitarianism is that man is a 
child of God, Unitarians themselves can- 
not believe in an “undifferentiated” unity. 
From a metaphysical standpoint then, the 


Unitarian and the Trinitarian positions 
on this question are not so far apart - 
after all. % 

But behind all this there is, is there 
not, another and a more practical prob- 
lem inyolved. The problem, viz., of in- 
dividual reason and conscience versus au- 
thority as embodied in the dogmas of the 
church. Something, I think, may be said 
for both sides of this controversy. I have 
discussed it under the heading “Sdcial 
Authority and Individual Judgment” in 
my book “The Drama of the Spiritual 
Life.” 

Liberals believe in freedom of individual 
judgment and interpretation, yet we must . 
admit that individuals are often mistaken. 
The church is supposed to represent the 
consensus of the enlightened—‘those who 
know.” It is like science in this respect. 
The difference is that science keeps an 
open mind, while for the church, in gen- 
eral, the issue seems to be settled once for 
all by a supposed revelation delivered to 
special men like the apostles. 

After all, do we not all accept, in most 
matters, whether we recognize it or not, 
some authority? As in the Great War, 
the people of all nations accepted (and 
do still) the authority of their government 
or of the public press. The seer, if he 
dared to speak, went unheeded. 

The individual may be more right or 
he may be more wrong in his judgment 
than the established social authority. Er- 
ratic and lawless individuals have to be 
restrained. But even to-day, metaphysi- 
cally speaking, men stone the prophets. 


Boston, Mass. ANNIE L. SEARS. 


Women Ministers and Economy 
To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 


A news item in your issue for Decem- 
ber 27 reports the prediction of a Meth- 
odist Secretary that, owing to the in- 
creased cost of living in recent years, the 
woman minister will soon be as familiar 
a figure as the country school-teacher. 
This prophecy is based on the supposi- 
tion that the single woman needs a smaller 
salary than a man, because she is sup- 
porting only herself. This is not often 
the case; and besides the needs of helpless 
relatives, appeals from a war-torn world 
reach the heart and pocketbook of the 
woman as well as the man. Are salaries 
of ministers paid in proportion to the size: 
of their families? If so, let us have statis- 
tics at once as to the number of children 
in families of all ministers receiving more 
than $2,000 a year. 

Is there any other profession or business 
where the amount paid a worker is esti- 
mated on personal needs rather than on 
ability to do the work? What about the 
ethics of paying a salary and directing at 
the same time how it shall be spent? 

If the time should come when churches 
are unwilling to pay ministers anything at 
all for their services, every one would 
quickly discover how perfectly woman is 
adapted to the ministry of religion. 


Boston, Mass. FLorENcE Buck. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Rome and Some Anglicans 


The disclosure in a Christmas letter 
sent out by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury that three private,. unofficial con- 
ferences had been held between Cardinal 
Mercier and a few Anglicans, since the 
Lambeth Conference in 1920, for discuss- 
ing’ the barriers between the Church of 
‘Bngland and the Church of Rome, caused 
a: good measure of surprise in ecclesias- 
tical circles in England, and the Arch- 
bishop’s intimation of the possibility of 
reunion roused much comment by clergy 
and press, chiefly adverse. But discussion 
of this delicate and highly complex prob- 
lem to all appearances quickly subsided, 
and in the minds of all, except a few 
sanguine proponents of the union in both 
- communions, it seems this possibility is as 
remote as ever. The opinion of outsiders 
is that all adaptation would have to come 
from the Anglicans. 


“The Ninth Crusade” 


Damianos, Patriarch of Jerusalem, has 
sent as his representative to America, 
Archbishop Panteleimon Athanasiades, to 
speak on “The Ninth Crusade,” a plan to 
raise money for the preservation of sacred 
places in the Holy Land. The American 
committee established to aid this cause 
_has as officers Rt. Rev. William T. Man- 
ning, bishop of New York, and Rey. 
Charles 8S. MacFarland, general secretary 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, chairmen ; Prof. Charles 
H. Boynton, secretary ; Haley Fiske, treas- 
urer; and Frederick R, Townroe, director. 


Insurance for Minister 


The officers of the Disciples Church, 
Danbury, Conn., appreciates its pastor’s 
‘ministrations. They voted to take out a 
life insurance for $5,000 in his name. One 
of the officials wished the church might 
make the policy $50,000. 


The Church and its Profits 


The General Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, which meets this 
year, will consider the following memorial 
adopted by the Rock River Annual Con- 
ference.. It may be explained that the 
Methodist Book Concern has been eco- 
nomically a profitable project of the 
church, and that this conference, in urg- 
ing-a study of the profit motive in mod- 
ern industry, has begun by calling upon 
the church to consider one of its business 
undertakings with reference to this mo- 
tive. The memorial reads: 

WHERDAS, a major controversy of our time 
centers in ‘an industrial system based upon the 
profit motive ; 

AND WHDPREAS, rapid and far-reaching changes 
in social and economic life are creating de- 
mands for new ethical standards ; 

AND WHHERDAS, it is a function of the church 
to provide moral and spiritual leadership to 
this generation and to give discriminating 
judgment upon the ethical issues involved in 
economic controversy,— 

Be it therefore resolved, that we call upon 


our preachers and people to give impartial, 
zealous, and thorough study to the moral and 
spiritual issues involved in the economic order ; 

And be it further resolved, that we memorial- 
ize the General Conference of 1924 of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to place the Meth- 
odist Book Concern upon a basis of literary 
and educational service, and that .its standard 
of success shall be ministry rather than profit. 


Mid-West Schools Seek Funds 


A number of theological schools in and 
near Chicago are carrying on campaigns 
to increase endowments and provide bet- 
ter equipment. Chicago Seminary, which 
has been working in a quiet way for two 
or three years toward a million dollars 


for buildings and endowment, will soon 
begin its intensive drive, with a com- 
mittee headed by Clarence Funk, formerly 
president of the International Harvester 
Company, and the man who bore the 
brunt of ridding Illinois of Lorimerism. 
A good deal of success is attending the 
eampaign of the Union Theological Col- 
lege to obtain $25,000 to take care of defi- 
cits. The Women’s Home Missionary 
Union of Illinois is working to raise $5,000 
for immediate needs of the Congregational 
Training School for Women. The Epis- 
copalians are carrying on a campaign to 
raise $1,000,000 to provide endowment 
and buildings for their Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, which was _ recently 
affiliated with Northwestern University. 


Federal Council of Churches 3 
Declares for Warless World 


The most significant pronouncements 
that came from the meeting last month 
of the executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches were those which 
again stressed the leadership of the Coun- 
cil in promoting Christian international- 
ism and the churches’ stand against war. 

A carefully prepared statement of the 
Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Good Will pointing to a war- 
less world and the need of American par- 
ticipation in world reconstruction was 
adopted unanimously by the executive 
committee. This included a clear and 
urgent declaration in fayor of America’s 
entrance into the World Court and into 
the League of Nations or some other inter- 
national association. 

The Council is earnestly soliciting min- 
isters and churches to enlarge their con- 
ception of the duty of the Church to the 
world far beyond that of missionary and 
famine relief enterprises, and to make 
definite room for Christian international- 
ism in the circle of their thought and 
study and teaching. 

Specifically, the Council urges that the 
denominations take steps to promote a 
sense of the responsibility of the Church 
to help to establish a Christian instead 
of a pagan system of international rela- 
tions; that city federations and councils 
and every ministerial association in all 
cities and towns establish a Department 
or Committee on International Justice and 
Good Will, reporting the names of chair- 
men and secretaries to the Council’s Com- 
mission; that theological schools and sem- 
inaries provide adequate courses of study 
on international questions, as an essential 
part of theological instruction; that study 
classes and reading courses be established 
in churches and Sunday-schools on the 
problems of world justice and peace; and 
that local churches and congregations be 
encouraged to be kept in touch with the 
Council’s Commission on International 
Justice and Good Will. In other words, 
the Council earnestly solicits pastors and 
churches to enlarge their conceptions of 


the duty of the Church to the world far 
beyond the mere missionary idea, and to 
begin in vital earnest to include Christian 
internationalism in the circle of their 
thought and study and teaching as one of 
the most desperately needed activities of 
Christian believers to-day. 

The Council makes these recommenda- 
tions in the conviction that— 

“The Church Universal should mold the 
minds and wills of nations no less than 
of individuals to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with God. 

“We recognize that police force for re- 
straint of lawlessness and crime both 
national and international is an obvious 
necessity. We realize that so long as 
there is no adequate co-operation of the 
nations for national security, each nation 
will rely on its own army and navy or 
on alliances or secret agreements for ob- 
taining this end. ; 

“But we are convinced that the whole 
war-system of the nations is unnecessary 
and unchristian, that national security, 
honor, and justice, and every legitimate 
national ambition can be achieved and 
maintained by effective international law 
and effective agencies for the interna- 
tional co-operation. We therefore seek 
the complete transformation of the spirit 
of the nations, the creation of the will to 
justice and peace, and the early adoption 
of a Christian system of international 
relations. . 

“We believe that if the peoples and goy- 
ernments of the world were for a decade 
to devote even a fraction of the thought 
and energy, the men and the money, to 
practical measures for the establishment 
of justice, fair dealing, mutual aid, and 
good-will among the nations which they 
now devote to the maintenance of armies 
and navies and to preparations for sub- 
marine, aérial, and chemical warfare, in- 
ternational fear and suspicion would dis- 
appear, war preparations would cease, 
and constructive methods for the peaceful 
settlement of all disputes would displace 
the present war-system of the world.” 
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Fill the Reservoirs! 


The American Unitarian Association is 
not an organization outside the churches. 
It is the churches themselves co-operating 
for definite ends in religious education, in 
publication, in church extension, in com- 
munity service, and for international good- 
will. Our churches have treasures of 
truth and life that are needed in these 
times. The moral and spiritual reservoirs 
of the world are running low. We have 
the living water to fill them again. This 
is no time for depression or hesitation or 
reaction. It is the inspiring moment of op- 
portunity. 

Double your contributions for the work of 
the Association. 


Association Maintains Seventy- 
four Churches and Missions 


It is sometimes asked what the Asso- 
ciation does with the money that the 
ehurches put at its disposal. The work 
of the Association is not of a kind that 
can be added up in figures. It is pri- 
marily a spiritual influence, but certain 
facts can be briefly summarized. 

During the past year, as the representa- 
tive of all the churches, the Association 
has maintained seventy-four churches and 
missions in the United States and Canada. 
They can be classified in three main divi- 
sions: 

I. The college-town churches carried on 
at the seats of the great universities. 

II. The churches at outstanding cen- 
ters of influence, political and commercial 
capitals. 

III. The missions among the Icelandic 
and Finnish people, chiefly in the North- 
west. 

We have aided twenty-four churches 
to acquire or improve greatly needed 
church buildings or parish houses. We 
haye published and distributed half a 
million books, tracts, pamphlets, and re- 
ports dealing with the life and work of 
Liberal religion. We have worked for the 
religious education of 20,000 children, pre- 
paring lessons, holding conferences, en- 
deavoring to make our Sunday-schools real 
sources of knowledge and inspiration. We 
have reached, through the Wayside Pulpit, 
millions of people with our message of 
freedom and fellowship. We have pro- 
yided headquarters for all our denomina- 
tional organizations except the Laymen’s 
League, which has its own offices in Bos- 
ton but combines with us in New York 


Our Primary Task is to Increase Our Power 


A primary task of all Unitarian 
churches in the remaining three months 
of the fiscal year is to upbuild the work 
of their national organization and to see 
to it that the annual contribution of each 
and every church is materially increased. 
The churches have commissioned the offi- 
cers and directors of the Association to 
do for them what no one church can do 
aloné, If the churches fail to give their 
representatives the resources which make 
this work possible, there is nothing but 
weakness or failure for our cause. There 
has never before been such an open- 
mindedness as there is in the world 
to-day. The situation is a challenge to 
meet such open minds with the proclama- 
tion of our principles. 

The Association asks nothing for itself. 
It is simply a channel for the transmission 
of the united power of our churches. You 
give not to the Association, but through 
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the Association. Every dollar is at once 
put to work in the field. For the last few 
years the contributions of the churches 
have run at about $50,000 to $60,000 a 
year. That is enough to keep the work 
going on the present scale. If the contri- 
butions of the churches within the next 
three months fall below $50,000, it will 
mean that our flag must be pulled down in 
a good many places and that our work 
will be weakened all along the line. It 
means an actual retreat. If the contri- 
butions continue to stick at the limit of 
$50,000, it means that we can hold our 
ground, but nothing more. If the con- 
tributions rise materially above $60,000, 
we can make a real advance. They ought 
this year to go at least as high as $75,000. 
That means that each and every church 
and each and every individual must help. 
The time is short and the need is urgent. 


and San Francisco. We have responded 
constantly to all kinds of requests for 
co-operation from ministers and churches 
throughout the country. We have main- 
tained relations with liberal Christians of 
all denominations and with groups of lib- 
erals in foreign lands. 

We now earnestly appeal for enlarged 
resources. Most contributors give through 
their local churches, but those who are 
not able to. make their contributions 
through the individual churches may send 
them direct to the Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Henry H. Fuller, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


A Possible Misunderstanding 


In his last Annual Report the Presi- 
dent of the Association made a statement 
about the resources of the Association 
which needs to be repeated and empha- 
sized. The members and adherents of our 
churches should understand these facts: 

“The increase in the apparent endow- 
ments has produced one embarrassing 
misunderstanding—the mischievous notion 
that the Association is a rich corporation. 
That fallacy may do a lot of harm if it 
is suffered to spread. The Association is, 
ought to be, and, if rightly administered, 
always will be, poor. Its income is utterly 
insufficient to meet the demands legiti- 
mately made upon it for the advancement 
of the cause which it was organized 
to promote. Its officers are continually 
obliged to reject promising plans of action 
and to deny the well-considered applica- 
tions for aid that press on every hand. 
The President believes in a pay-as-you-go 
policy. He cannot consent to follow the 
administrative methods that are easily 
popular, that lend a willing ear to every 
appeal, that indulge in the indiscriminate 


giving away of other people’s money, and. 
which would soon plunge the Association 
into the seas of debt wherein so many of 
the similar societies connected with the 
great denominations are floundering. The 
Budget System, adopted in 1897, has been 
a great and essential safeguard, but the 
President has frequently to point out to 
impatient comrades that our cause can 
advance only as its adherents, by present 
gifts or future legacies, provide the finan- 
cial means, and our families, churches, 
and schools supply able and consecrated 
leaders. 

“The people who believe and spread the 
notion that the Association is rich fail to 
observe that, of the endowments which to 
them seem so ample, more than two mil- 
lion dollars is in the ‘Special Trust Funds’ 
whereof the income goes to designated 
beneficiaries. The Association derives no 
direct profit whatever from the care of 
these funds. It offers the expert knowl- 
edge and experience of its officers and 
its Finance Committee freely. The care 
of these trusts involves considerable ex~- 
pense to the Association, but they do not 
add a cent to the money which the direc- 
tors can apply to the missionary work. 

“No, the Association is, and ought to be, 
poor. The directors spend as wisely and 
effectively as they know how every dollar 
intrusted to them and earnestly plead for 
larger gifts for immediate use and for lib- 
eral increase of the unrestricted endow- 
ments by bequests. They are deeply ap- 
preciative of the confidence of the bene- 
factors who haye enlarged their oppor- 
tunity of service, and they believe that 
the security and constant productiveness 
of the investments should commend the 
Association as a reliable Trustee to all 
people who want to do some perpetual good 
in the world.” 
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Department of Religious Education 


Reports from our churches and schools 
received this month show an extensive 
use of a pageant service in celebration of 
Christmas. In many cases material for 
the purpose was secured from this De- 
partment through its exchange bureau 
of plays and pageants. This year some 
new material was developed at» various 
places. In Lancaster, Pa., a very impres- 
sive pageant named “The Light of Truth,” 
prepared by Rev. Earl C. Davis and Mrs. 
P. G@. Lambert, was given in the Church 
of Our Father. There was a fine Pro- 
logue, a Prophecy, and an Interpretation, 
all read by the minister as Prophet. 
Symbolic figures as Pilgrims of Warth. 
Angels of Mercy, and The Promise of 
Childhood, were introduced, and the Na- 
tivity scenes were presented. The theme 
of the music which accompanied the 
scenes was based on the Pilgrims’ Cho- 
rus from Tannhauser; Elmer M. Scheid, 
organist. This pageant will be entered 
in our exchange bureau, and will be 
available to our schools and churches 
next year. 

An interpretation of the Nativity story, 
written by Rev. Joseph Cady Allen and 
Miss Zella Cronyon, using the Holy Fam- 
ily as typical of the love that comes to 
earth whenever a child is born, was pre- 
sented at Geneseo, Ill. In Los Angeles a 
pageant service, “The Advent of Jesus,” 
“was given this year for the second time, 
under careful dramatic and musical di- 
rection. A great number of New Eng- 
land churches used pageant or candle- 
light services in celebration of this 
first of the two great annual religious 
festivals of the church. ‘Thus in every 
part of the country the movement to in- 
troduce dramatic and symbolic elements 
in the service of worship is extending In 
our Unitarian churches. It is a move- 
ment toward enrichment of the order of 
worship in both school and church which 
this Department has steadily fostered. 

Dr. Lawrance returned to the Boston 
office from a trip among churches in the 
Middle West on December 17, and left 
again on January 38. He preached in Hol- 
lis (Jamaica), New York, the evening of 
January 6, and started the 7th for the 
Pacific Coast. He will lecture to stu- 
dents in the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry at Berkeley and work with 
the churches in that vicinity until the 
middle of February. 

Dr. Buck, associate secretary, spoke at 
the Alliance Monday Conference in Chan- 
ning Hall on January 7; gave the clos- 
ing lecture in her course at Tuckerman 
School on the 8th; addressed a guest 
meeting of the Alliance at Windsor, Vt., 
at which many representatives of women’s 
societies in the other churches in Windsor 
were present, on the 9th, and spoke at a 
Neighborhood Teachers’ Meeting in Marl- 
boro, Mass., on January 15. 

The New York office has been chiefly 
busy during the past month with edito- 
rial work on a new manual for the Bea- 
con Course, a book on ethics for young 
people of high-school age. Further an- 
nouncements of this book may be ex- 
pected soon. It was turned over to the 
‘publishers early in January. 


Mr. Fairley lectured on “Ihe Bible in 
the Modern Home” on January 4 in a 
course which Rev. F. H. Kent has ar- 
ranged for this winter in the Orange 
church, In Rutherford, N.J., where Rey. 
Hlizabeth Padgham inaugurated a teacher- 
training class in her own school, the com- 
munity has started a community training- 
school and has asked Miss Padgham to 
transfer her lectures to the community 
school. 

The Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
is planning to open a week-day school of 
religion in the near future, under the 
guidance of Miss Leone McLean and Dr. 
Lathrop. 

The luncheon conference for church- 


“school workers of New York and vicinity 


was led on January 19 by Miss Leone 
McLean, director of religious education 
in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
and was devoted to a discussion of miscel- 
laneous problems of church-school admin- 
istration. 

Mrs. Algernon §. Smith, field worker 
for this Department, is giving the month 
of January to service for the church school 
in All Souls Unitarian Church, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The hymn section of the Beacon Hym- 
nal, on which Dr. Buck has been working 
for some time as special editor, is com- 
pleted. The committee on service elements 
has also finished its work. After a meet- 
ing of the entire committee to pass on 
the book as a whole, it should be ready 
for publication. 


Ministerial Personals 


Rev. Edward F. Hayward died at Chic- 


opee, Mass., aged seventy-two. He had 
held pastorates in Montreal, Canada, Fall 
River and South Boston, Mass., for twenty- 
three years in Marlboro, and nearly 
thirteen years in Chicopee. 

Rey. V. T. Pomeroy, late of the Green- 
field Chureh, Bradford, England, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to serve the First 
Parish in Milton, Mass., in association 
with Rev. Roderick Stebbins, for one year 
from January first. 

Rey. Celian Ufford has resigned at Col- 
orado Springs, Col., to accept a call to 
Quincy, Ill. 

Rey. H. A. Lotee has become the reg- 
ular supply of the church in Passaic, 
N.J. ‘ 

Rey. George Kent has resigned at Har- 
vard, Mass., and accepted a commission 
to take charge of the mission at Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Rey. DuBois LeFevre has resigned at 
Newburgh, N.Y. to aecept a call to Mead- 
ville, Pa. 


The Wayside Pulpit 


The Wayside Pulpit is the most effective 
means of reaching “the man on the street.” 
It preaches literally “by the wayside” and 
reaches many people who are detached 
from all churches. ‘ 

Any Unitarian church which has not 
yet adopted the Wayside Pulpit should 
delay no longer. The full equipment can 
be ordered from Headquarters, and will 
be shipped promptly. 
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The Need of Our Time 


The great need of our generation is for 
a vitalizing religious faith. Great changes 
are taking place in men’s thoughts as to 
what religion is and what its function 
is in personal and social life. New val- 
uations of old doctrines and fresh concep- 
tions of God and duty and destiny are 
finding entrance into the realms of faith. 
The Bible is undergoing reinterpretation. 
Modern science and social passion are 
transforming the traditional creeds. New 
convictions and ideals are taking shape. 
Before our eyes religion is passing through 
an epoch of profound and revolutionary 
change. 

The important consideration just now 
is that we shall think clearly and justly, 
and that we shall have high vision and 
worthy motives. Never was the message 
of practical Christianity more timely. 
Never was the work of the American 
Unitarian Association more urgent and 
significant. 

Religion is not some quiet back-eddy. 
It deals with the world’s dominating 
ideals. It seeks to give to conduct, per-, 
sonal, social, and national, adequate mo- 
tivating principles. Its processes are 
vital, human, social, and immediate. 
Things can never be right until people are 
right, and people will not be right until 
they are right at heart—in motives, will, 
and habits. Religion works with and in 
these springs of conduct. 

It is easy to be carried away with the 
pressure and immediacy of things. It is 
easy, in hours of stress, to relieve the su- 
perficial ills and forget radical causes. 
The tumult of the world is not going to 
be quieted by economical adjustments or 
material arguments only, but by the ap- 
plication of the principles of justice and 
righteousness. 

If ever men are to attain to any mastery 
of life, it must be because, in the midst of 
change, they are able to lay hold on eter- 
nal things. 

Help spread the news of a rational faith! 


Minister Remodels his Church 


The interior of the Unitarian church of 
Littleton, N.H., has been redecorated, so 
that it now presents an unusually attrac- 
tive appearance. The decoration was done 
by Rey. Ivan A. Klein, who is skillful in 
such work. He gave his services without 
remuneration. The minister also did the 
work necessary to install a Wayside Pul- 
pit in front of the church. 


Pacific Conference to Meet 


Dates for the triennial sessions of the 
Pacific Coast Conference have been set for 
April 8-10. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, min- 
ister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
has been engaged to preach the conference 
sermon and to address the Young People’s 
meeting. 


Mr. Wilson Stays at Westboro 

Rey. Lewis G. Wilson has withdrawn 
his resignation as minister of the church 
at Westboro, Mass. The parish com- 
mittee urged him to reconsider his in- 
tention. ; 
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Isles of Shoals Meetings 


The Alliance of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women will hold a week 
of meetings this year at the Isles of 
Shoals from July 12 to 19. Bvery branch 
of Alliance work will be represented, and 
the program promises to be of great inter- 
est. Branch presidents are urged to bring 
these meetings to the attention of their 
branches, and it is hoped that Alliance 
members from all parts of the country 
will take advantage of the opportunity 
for inspiring fellowship and conference. 
In making this early announcement the 
officers hope to secure the attention of 
all the branches in order that the enroll- 
ment may be as representative as possible. 

Until June 1 only two delegates from 
each New England branch can be regis- 
tered in order that the more distant 
branches may have the opportunity of 
representation; after that date all appli- 
cations up to the capacity of the hotel 
will be received. A registration fee of 
$2 is required upon application and should 
be sent to Mr. Alden V. Keene, 40 Fayette 
Street, Watertown. It is suggested that 
friends make application together, it be- 
ing necessary, owing to the limited capac- 
ity of the house, sometimes to assign two 
people to one room. Room and board 
varying from $20 to $26 per week can be 
obtained, and early application is desired. 

The committees of The Alliance have 
made themselves responsible for the pro- 
gram in the following order. Speakers 
will be announced later. 

Saturday afternoon, reception. 
evening, Southern Work: 
Sunday morning, service. 
_ evening, College Centers. 

Monday, Friendly Links. 

Appeals. 
International. 
Tuesday, Social Service. 
Wednesday, Junior Alliance. 
Cheerful Letter. 
Post-Office Mission. 
evening, Fellowship. . 
Thursday, New York League. 
Friday, Religious Education. 
Sunday-school. 
Saturday morning, program. 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
branches will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, February 4, 
1924, at 10.30 a.m. Subject: “The Com- 
mittee on Southern Work’; speaker, Mrs. 
Sumner Coolidge; presiding officer, Mrs. 
W. W. Churchill. 


The members of the Women’s Alliance 
of Pittsfield, Mass., wish to thank all 
branch Alliances for the many lovely gifts 
which they so generously donated to the 
Christmas sale of Unity Alliance. 
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Committee on Religious Education 


A course of six lectures on “Religion and 
Child Psychology,” especially prepared for 
mothers of young children, is offered by 
Miss Johnson, Dean of the Tuckerman 
School. Mrs. Elizabeth Marshall Perkins, 
a recent graduate of Yale Divinity School 
and an instructor in Child Psychology, 
will give the lectures. The course will be 
given at the Tuckerman School, 33 West 
Cedar Street, Boston, on Tuesdays at 
11 a.M., beginning March 4. The tickets 
will be $8, and are transferable, and 
please apply at once to the chairman of 
our committee. 

If Home Clubs are formed as suggested 
in the letter sent to all Alliance presi- 
dents by our committee, will they not 
start wherever possible such a course as 
this suggested by the Tuckerman School? 
In many of the larger cities with near-by 
colleges, the help of the Professor of Psy- 
chology could be obtained and the results 
would be most interesting. Where there 
is no college, chairmen of Home Clubs are 
urged to ask for the list of books pre- 
pared by our committee that could be 


‘made a basis of study. 


Please do not leave the fathers out of 
this, for nothing much can be accom- 
plished unless the fathers will help. And 
no matter how great a scientist he may be, 
or how successful in business, or whether 
he stands at the top of his profession, is 
any man a real success who fails with his 
family? We must all realize that the 
most serious fact to face is the lack of 
any spiritual environment in the home. 

If fathers and mothers seldom or never 
go to church, hurry the child off to the 
church school with one cent for the dona- 
tion box, and never feel any further inter- 
est, why should they be surprised that the 
child does not like Sunday-school, and 
neither knows nor cares about religion? 
Should they blame it all on the church 
school? No child to-day is equipped so 
poorly mentally and physically as he is 
spiritually. Parents must realize that 
this is a great mistake and see the need 
of a revival of religious education in the 
home, so that our great liberal faith will 
be a vital force in the daily life of every 
child. This is something that parents 
must do that nobody else can do for them. 
It is their indifference or their enthusi- 
asm that will either stem the tide or let 
the world drift on. 

As one way to help solve this problem, 
it is suggested that Fireside Circles be 
formed in each home. Here can be used 
all the fine hymns, Bible reading, story- 
telling of the right kind, beautiful pic- 
tures, wonderful poetry, inspiring music, 
and prayer. The chant of the Fireside 
Circle is “Home, Sweet. Home,” and the 
motto, “Remember the Sabbath to keep it 
holy.” The members must try to live by 
the Golden Rule: “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,” and keep the two great com- 
mandments: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul, with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength,” and “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Meetings of the Fire- 
side Circle are held in each home once a 
week, preferably Sunday evening. 


This can all be done so easily. Just sit 
on the floor in front of your fire (in sum- 
mer perhaps it could be around a camp 
fire) and, all joining hands, sing “Home, 
Sweet Home.” Repeat your motto and 
rules. Have a short prayer, a hymn, and 
then read a chapter of the Bible, fol- 
lowed by some pictures, a poem, or a fine 
story, closing with another hymn. The 
children will love it! If only parents who 
have never done this kind of thing before 
will overcome the first feeling of strange- 
ness! It will repay tenfold every effort, 
for in later years it will be the most 
cherished memory of the home. Who can 
tell how far its influence will go? 

Our committee has ready: (1) a list of 
books for parents to study; (2) a card of 
“Meditations”; (3) the following pam- 
phlets: (a) “Bedtime Talks and Prayers,” 
(b) “Religion of Childhood and Religion 
of Youth,” (c) “Religion in the Home,” 
(d) “Brief Home Prayers,” (c) “Keeping 
the Sabbath Holy” (now being printed) ; 
(4) a list of books for children; (5) a 
list of Bible games for Sundays; (6) 
posters called “Keystones of Character.” 

Will any one interested in our subject 
please write to the chairman, who already 
has a mailing-list of thirty names and is 
anxious to add many more? 

Will you put this poem on your son’s 
bureau : 


Likeness 
ANNA B. PAYNE 


I have a little child—a son— 
And I imagine he 

Is something like the little boy 
Christ used to be. 


He waits on me so lovingly, 
With earnest eyes and sweet, 

So willing and so eager are 
His hands and feet. 


I think the little Lord was glad 
To serve His mother so— 

And down the streets of Nazareth 
On errands go. 


And when my son has grown a man 
Of strength and courtesy, 

O Jesus, may he then as now 
Remember Thee. 


Lrstiz B. Curirr, Chairman, 
Charles River, Mass. 


West Roxbury’s Tribute 


At the November meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance of the First Parish 
Church in West Roxbury, Mass., the 
loving friends of the late Alice Roddy 
Applebee presented the Alliance with a 
beautiful mahogany table as a memorial 
to her. Mrs. Applebee was president of 
the West Roxbury Alliance for two years 
during the time that her husband, Rev. 
John H. Applebee, now of Syracuse, N.Y., 
was the minister of this parish. She is 
held in loving memory by all who knew 
her, for “everywhere she walked she left 
a trail of love and we will follow through 
Love to Light.” 
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Executive Board: January Meeting 


At the meeting of the executive board 
held in Boston January 11, thirty-seven 
board and committee members were 
present from New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, 
and Delaware. Mrs. Gallagher presided 
and led the devotional service. She told 
of Alliance meetings which she has ad- 
dressed, speaking particularly of the 
Evening Alliance of Greater- Boston, which 
brings together busy women who could not 
otherwise have part in Alliance activities. 

The treasurer’s monthly statement 
showed that good responses are coming to 
the listed appeals. 

Mrs. W. B. Nichols of Quincy, Mass., 
has become a life member. 

The name of Miss Edith Kate Hodsdon 
of Brookline has been placed in memoriam 
by the Alliance of the Second Church, 
Boston; that of Mrs. Daisy Gilbert 
Mitchell, Vineland, N.J., by her mother, 
Mrs. Mary L. Gilbert, through the Vineland 
branch; that of Mrs. Joseph A. Hall, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, by Ellen W. Hall; that of 
Mrs. Edward C. Jordan by the Alliance 
of Portland, Me. ; that of Miss Lucy Bowen 
by the Brookline Second Church Alliance. 

Mrs. Budlong, fleld secretary, has been 
enjoying visits to branches in Meadville 
and Pittsburgh, Pa., and Youngstown, 
Ohio, and has a full schedule for the 
coming weeks in Michigan, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, and Indiana. While in Meadville, 
Mrs. Budlong addressed the students at 
chapel service. 

Mrs, Charles F. Russell reported for the 
Post-Office Mission committee that 2,374 
requests for sermons have come since Octo- 
ber 1, 1923, as a result of the co-operative 
advertising. Among the sermons adver- 
tised are “Good Men in Hell,” “Is the 
Bible Infallible?”’ “The Divinity of Jesus,” 
“The Day of Judgment.” The present 
discussion of fundamentalism and modern- 
ism is reflected in the call for denomina- 
tional subjects. 

Mrs. Sumner Coolidge, chairman of the 
committee on Southern work, and Dr. 
Coolidge have been visiting and studying 
the North Carolina centers and have been 
able to offer the workers many valuable 
suggestions. 

Miss Louise Brown and Mrs. George 
R. Dinsmoor have been elected trustees 
of the Swansboro chureh to represent 
the Southern committee. The Emmerton 
School at Swansboro closed for vacation, 
with a Christmas tree and exercises. Two 


patrols of Girl Scouts have done excellent . 


work. Generous gifts from friends made 
it possible for the workers to give out over 
200 Christmas remembrances at White 
Oak and Swansboro. 

Letters received by the international 
committee show how very hard conditions 
are in Germany, with salaries cut and 
prices rising ever higher, On the recom- 
mendation of the international committee 
it was voted to send $50 to Friiulein Barth 
of Cologne for her liberal religious work, 
and $50 to Rev. Gertrud von Petzold, who 
is bravely carrying on in Kénigsberg, East 
Prussia; and $10 to Miss Van Heck of 
Leiden for her Post-Office Mission. The 
report spoke of a great loss sustained in 
the death of Rey. H. K. Singh, who has 


been for thirty-six years the devoted leader 
of the Unitarian movement at Khasi Hills, 
India. A letter of sympathy was voted 
to his family with sincere appreciation 
of his consecrated service to the Unitarian 
cause. : 

A new Junior Alliance was welcomed— 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

In accordance with the recommendation 
of the Davis Memorial committee it was 
voted that a tablet in memory of Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis be placed in the Fifield 
Memorial Room, at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. The committee in charge consists 
of Miss Mary C. Sawyer, Miss Effie E. 
Whitman, Miss Lucy Lowell, Miss Anna M. 
Bancroft, and Mrs. A. D. Warner. The 
fund has now reached the sum $4,938. 
The income is used to carry the Alliance 
message to the branches in perpetuation 
of the noble service rendered by our late 
corresponding secretary. 

The resignation of Mrs. W. K. Sinton, 
director of Colorado, necessitated by her 
ill health, was accepted with regret. Mrs. 
W. J. Morrill of Fort Collins was elected 
to succeed Mrs. Sinton. 

The announcement was made that the 
Sunday-school field worker, Mrs. Algernon 
S. Smith, after several weeks of valued 
service in New England Sunday-schools, 
is now doing similar work in Kansas City, 
Mo., and from there she will go to St. 
Louis. 

Reports were received from the Middle 
States and Canada and three Massachu- 
setts directors. 

The branches in Canada are devoting 
particular attention to their church schools. 
Every opportunity is seized by the Fellow- 
ship committees here. Overseas visitors 
and intending residents are met on arrival 
in Montreal and helped to get in touch with 
the branches right through to Vancouver. 
In Edmonton they are most cordially wel- 
comed and made to feel among friends. 


‘Some interesting figures were quoted with 


reference to average attendance at branch 
meetings ; it is very high in Ottawa, Ridge- 
wood, N.J., and Littleton, Mass., where the 
average attendance is thirty-four out of a 
membership of thirty-five. Wheeling, 
W. Va., realized its aim at a recent meet- 
ing, with its full membership of eleven 
present. The fair which netted nearly 
$250 has given this brave group new cour- 
age, and their organization has recently 
gained local recognition, which is a great 
step forward. Reports spoke of the great 
inspiration and help received from the 
visits of Miss Mary F. Gill, and the cry is 
for “more.” 

The report from Washington, D.C., with 
its new church in process of building, de- 
serves special mention. The branch held 


a successful bazaar to help pay its pledge - 


of $10,000 to the Unitarian Campaign 
Fund, and it extends thanks to each and 
all who helped to make the Fellowship 
table a great feature. Gifts from sister 
Alliances on this table contributed over 
$100 to the grand total. ‘ 

The next meeting will be held February 
8. 
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Young People’s Community Service 

The community service phase of the 
Young People’s Campaign is well under 
way. The Alliance and the young people _ 
have’ much in common in their social 
service aims. 

If every. Alliance Paiien Breit interest 
itself to study local conditions and find ‘the 
way in which their young people:are taking 
up the subject, much good would result. 
The young people are trying to inform 
themselves on local conditions, especially 
in regard to child wefare, to find out 
from local social: workers how they may 
intelligently and effectively help, and to 
share in some joint community project. ” 
Through the interest of the Alliance 
branches, information might be the more 
easily obtainable, the approach to the _ 
authorities for an interview made possible, 
and the joint project brought to pass. 

Mutual understanding will surely give 
us individually greater impetus. and -en- 
thusiasm. Together we can better hope ; 


‘to make our dreams come.-true. 


A Memorial Scholarship 


Since the idea of establishing a scholar- 
ship fund at the Southern schools in mem- 
ory of our late treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, was conceived, $192 has 
been received. This memorial fund has 
never been much advertised, and prob- 
ably few branches realize this opportunity 
to help the work and to perpetuate. the 
memory of a noble woman. It now seems - 
wise to make this appeal more public and | 
more widespread, and the branches are 
urged to send contributions to the present 
treasurer at Alliance Headquarters at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Bent’s Gift 


Miss Nathalie Bent of Canton, Mass., 
has given to the committee on Southern 
work a sum of money in memory of her 
sister. Mrs. Annie A. Wheeler, ‘the interest 
of which is to be used as a scholarship 
for some needy child in those Southern 
schools. Both The Alliance and the com- 
mittee on Southern work are grateful to 
Miss Bent for perpetuating the memory of 
her sister in this manner, and feel sure 
that the school superintendent will be able 
to find some worthy child to benefit by 
this generous gift. 


Send to Mrs. C. BE. St. John, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, money for the relief of 
Hungarian students in Budapest, and also 
for the Hungarian girl at Channing House 
School, London. 

Appeals stand as follows: 


Needed. 

TOON, TAAEDOT ota, \ie' vine, else cls eels wolonee 11 
DERE VING rr. ois raion adauecs cilepatecarslaletaoe = Sees #108 
Pactich Schools ssa. . cee ee ws ee 127 
Tuckerman. School, a '.'s:56.icic ee towaie ale S 92 
Committee on Recruiting the Ministry. . 105 
Work tn) Tralyece.... wc ceteen ce « eae 263 
Sunday School Worker. 325 .s5,.e fom ae Fu 282" 
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Hearth under another name, 


_ a8 a man who sees little light. 


ia 


a NEW. BOOKS 
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Literary craftsmen often challenge the right of the critic to comment 


“on the inspired product of their brain and heart. 


It was this spirit in 


Charles Reade that led him to: write a review of The Cloister and the 


matter to unfeeling hands. 


“He could not bear to intrust this delicate 
Nevertheless, the best critics are frequently— 


‘one is tempted to say, generally—men with no creative ability. 
‘Let William Hazlitt speak. His words apply to the writers as aptly 


as ‘to the painters : ; 


I deny in toto and at once the exclusive right and power of painters 


to judge of pictures. 


What is a picture made for? 


To convey certain 


a ideas to the mind of a painter—that is, of one man in ten thousand? No, 


“put to make them apparent to the eye and mind of all.- 


If a picture be 


“admired by none but painters, I think it is a strong presumption that the 


“' picture is bad. A“painter is no more a judge, I suppose, than another man 
- of how-people feel and look under certain passions and events. 


Hverybody 


’ gees as well as he whether certain: figtires onthe canvas are like such a 
man, or like a cow, a tree, a — or a windmill. 


9 Let Samuel Johnson speak: 


You may abuse a tragedy, ae you cannot write one. 
“scold a carpenter who has made you a bad-table, though you cannot make 
It" is not your trade to make tables. 


iy table. 


=a The critic may : present as brave a front as another. 
“honorable aan 


“Your Trouble is a Sin” 
' SIDNEY 8S. ROBINS — 


‘When; several years ago, Mr. Harold 
Begbie wrote his Twice Born Men, he 
had been inspired’ by reading William 


~ James’s Varieties of Religiows Experi- 


ence to make a first-hand study of some 
of the work done by the Salvation Army. 
The Army was not so well known or so 
popular then, and when Twice Born Men 
came to be recognized ‘as a valuable sort 


of record, it gave a helping hand to the 


Army. After writing that book, Mr. Beg- 
bie dropped out of sight, so far as Ameri- 
cans were concerned; and few of us were 


prepared to recognize him in the brilliant’ 
_post-bellum journalist who wrote anony- 


mously The Mirrors of Downing Street, 
The Glass of Fashion, and Painted Win- 
dows. In this last there is, indeed, a 


genuine and poignant interest in religious” 


problems, but the author looks at them 
In the 
present book* it is as if he has found an 
answer to the religious perplexities of 


_ the time, and found it in his old vein of 


personal religious conversion, though with 
a difference. He is still a journalist, 
but one who would be something more, 
and almost is. That is to say, he is an 
enthusiast, without ever quite speaking in 
the first person. 

More Twice Born Men is the remark- 
able story of a movement in English and 
American. universities, originated by an 
American whom we are to know as “F. B.” 
It is the English part of the movement 


_ that Mr. Begbie has seen and describes. 


The book, like all of his, is a series of per- 
sonal sketches, sketches of young men who 
are rightly to be called “leaders.” The 
sketches constitute the story of a strong 
new cult of personal, man-to-man, frank, 


—¥Morn Twicn Born Mun. By Harold Beg- 
bie. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


You may 


His is an 
roe Pie 4 


~- gelf-propagative religion. The ideas of ‘ 


this movement show us how old truths. can 


“be expressed and forcibly impressed in 
“unconventional, 


new ways. Here is a 
religious teacher who tells men plumply 


_that their religious difficulties do not 


eenter in the intellect, but in the will and 
the affections. To the man who is doubt- 
ful. about God, he straightway says, 
“Your trouble is a sin’; and he has an 
uncanny way of pitching upon the spot 
wherein lies the struggle of life and its 
unhappiness. If men can get over the 
inner division of their lives, they will 
have life, power, ability to help others. 
The way to get over it is to desire to 
get over it with all your heart. 

It. has been said that there are two 
types of religious philosophy,—one deal- 
ing with ignorance and trying to rid us of 
that, the other dealing with sin and tell- 
ing us how to get rid of that. Channing, 
who in the earlier stages of his ministry 
felt what we call sin, says that at first 
he “looked to God” for help, but later 
came to feel that the great need is for 
stern discipline and education of life. 
The journalistic way of- making it appear 
rather possible to be reborn and remade 
overnight, while it has behind it a psy- 
chology of divided personality which ap- 
plies very widely and deeply, is not a com- 
plete service. It is even dangerous, if 
taken as a norm. Mr. Begbie’s book 
would be stronger if he were not quite 
such a protagonist. It is a typical jour- 
nalistic defect that all these cases Mr. 
Begbie reports are painted as men of 
such fine and striking qualities that one 
is tempted to wonder whether there ever 
was anything very much the matter with 
any of them. Still in every sketch there 
are ideas that bite with conviction, and 
experiences that grip with telling strength. 

Good journalistic work in a field like 
this is always fresh and vital in appeal; 
it is likely to make a thing appear some- 


and the others are not far behind. 


“THEIR MITTHNS. 
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what newer than it is; as if there is some 


~one, right, new theory of a thing which 


is as old as Kingdom Come. These are 
the qualities of a remarkable and brilliant 
book, which every one interested in the 
study of religion ought to read. 


An Excuse for Being—and Telling 


Fun, Fork AnD Farry Tauns. <A Junior 
Chautauqua Collection. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 

To any one constantly beset with the 
demand ‘to “tell us a story” this book 
should prove a blessing. Be the child five, 
ten, or fourteen, there is a story for him 
here, ranging from one of the amusing 
Jataka tales to adaptations of Old World 
folklore. Mr. Hdmund Vance Cooke, in 
his introduction to the book, says, “A 
good story is its own excuse for being— 
and for telling.” Fun, Folk and Fairy 
Tales are just such, and their welcome is 
assured. They have all been tried out in 
the Junior Chautauqua and have stood the 
hardest of tests, the judgment of chil- 
dren. Mrs. Burton Harrison’s “Vasilissa 
the Wise,” the best of the stories, has all 
the lure of the Andrew Lang collection, 


G. EL. 


Small Books for Small Hands 


Tue Ture Litrtte Kittens wHo Lost 
By Ruth Kauffman. 

I Don’t WANT TO WAR COATS AND THINGS. 
By Ruth Kauffman. 

I Don’r Want TO Go TO Burp. 
Kauffman. 

PorprR RABBIT AND Li?tTtLn WHITH RABBIT. 
By Linda Stevens Almond. 

Tom Tums. By Charles Stuart MacLeod. 

Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 

A uniform edition of small books for 
small persons of from four to six years. 
Hasy to read; easy to hold in small hands; 
delightful to understand, both from text 
and from happy illustrations. M. M. D. 


By Ruth 


Make a Note of These 
Books in demand at the Libraries 


FICTION 

. Black Oxen 

. A Son at the Front 
The Mine with the Iron Door 
The White Flag 
Bread 

A Lost Lady 

The Covered Wagon 
. The Alaskan 

. Doctor Nye 

. Fortune’s Fool 


SOMAM AP WDE 


ra 


GENERAL 
. Life of Christ 
2. Etiquette 
. The Life and Letters of Walter 
H. Page 
. The Mind in the Making 
. The Outline of History 
. A Man from Maine 
. The Outline of Literature 
. The Americanization of Edward 
Bok 
9. The Dance of Life 
. Up Stréam 
—From the January “Bookman” 
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Exploring the 
Infinitely Little 


PIERRE CuRIEn. By Marie 
Curie. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.25. 


There is a breathless in- 
terest in books of explora- 
tion, books which tell the 
romantic adventures of 
men who find new ways 
into unknown lands. There 
is as intense an interest 
in men’s explorations of 
the heavens, by which they 
add new knowledge of the 
enormous bodies that move 
in infinite space. But here 
is a most romantic tale of 
the adventures of two 
people in exploring the in- 
finitely little—the ultimate 
nature of matter. Pierre 
Curie met a tragic death, 
but Madame Curie carried 
through to success the 
scientific work which they 
had been doing together. 
Here is, for the first time, 
the story of this work, told 
by Madame Curie. Since 
the publication of the book 
the French Chamber of 
Deputies has voted a pen- 
sion of 40,000 francs an- 
nually to Madame Curie 


and her daughters. The 
day after Christmas a 
great and _ distinguished 


company celebrated at the 
Sorbonne the anniversary of the discovery 
of radium, and honored the discoverer. In 
her modest speech at the celebration, 
Madame Curie spoke of their pitifully 
meager equipment and the primitive labo- 
ratory in which the great work was done 
—where it took five years to do what 
in a properly equipped laboratory could 
have been accomplished in two. How 
tardily civilization recognizes those who 
render the greatest forms of service to 
humanity ! H.H. 8. 


We Must Not Block the Channel 


Living ToGETHER. 
McConnell. 
$1.75. 

- Six lectures on such themes as “Is 
Church Unity Possible?’ “The Church and 
Labor,” “Can Patriotism be Saved?’ 
“Better Terms with Science,’ and “Chris- 
tianity and the Rising Tides of Color.” 
The reader realizes at once that he has 
to deal with a man of fine spirit, wide 
experience, and good sense. The best 
chapter is perhaps that on _ science. 
“Truth,” it says, “is so important, that 
we must not block any channel through 
which it may arrive.’ Faith is not be- 
lieving in spite of disproof. “It believes 
in putting the best construction on what 
we know, and in assuming the best where 
we do not know.” @. RB. D. 


By Bishop Francis J. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 


Books Received 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. By Marion O, 
Hawthorne. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


$1.00. ; 
Tun BLACK-BYED PuUPPY. By Katharine 
Pyle. New York: HE. P. Dutton & Co: $2.00. 


PIERRE CURIE WITH HIS 
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On the Prairies 
and in the Gold-Diggings 
THE PIONEDR WEST. Hdited by Joseph Lewis 
French. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 
Here is a book that entertains, in- 
structs, and gives historical perspective. 
Undoubtedly the vast popularity of The 
Covered Wagon, adapted to the screen 
from Emerson Hough’s novel of the same 
title, has caused interest to revive in the 
pioneer West. Mr. French has offered in 
this volume a collection of historical nar- 
ratives, chapters from famous Western 
novels and short stories which taken to- 
gether present a lifelike and fascinating 
picture of the Great West from the Lewis 
and Clark expedition of 1804 to the hunt- 
ing trips of Theodore Roosevelt. Among 
the authors from whom he has drawn are 
John C. Frémont, Francis Parkman, Em- 
erson Hough, Bayard Taylor, Bret Harte, 
Gen. George A. Custer, Mark Twain, 
Owen Wister, Hamlin Garland, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Mr. French has endeav- 
ored to give a composite picture of that 
stirring life lived on the prairies and in 
the gold-diggings, when one career con- 
tained enough desperate adventure and 
romance to fill a dozen books. One sees 
the stealthy Indian creeping up on the 
long, winding emigrant train; the reck- 
less scout, counting it the greatest joy 
when he can scalp a savage foe, the des- 
perado guilty of a score of murders and 
still at large. The Pioneer West is a book 
which will be read with eagerness and 
profit by persons of both sexes and all 
ages. It makes romance of history. 
E. H. ©. 
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Masterful, ' 


Unconventional 

Jesus. A Play by Odin 
Gregory. New York: Colony 
Publishing Company. 

Any literary production 
or other work of art that 
can shake us out of a too 
easy singing of “In the 
cross of Christ I glory,” on 
the one hand, or of general 
pessimism toward the pro- 
gram of good on the other, 
has real value. The play 
Jesus, by Odin Gregory, is 
such a literary production. 
In it the cosmic horror of 
Golgotha, without any 
cheap miracles, stands in 
all its blackness, and al- 
most every reader finds 
himself “placed” some- 
where in connection with 
the tragedy. The schem- 
ing, lustful Pharisee, self- 
righteous member of the 
Sanhedrin, the faltering 
Peter, following afar off, 
the too eager zealot, Judas, 
the women, faithful but 
impotent, the Roman cap- 
tain, tolerant, appreciative, 
and “almost persuaded,” 
most of us are present. 

There is a stark realism 
here that stabs and hurts; 
a masterful -style, compel- 
ling in its audacious blows; 
an altogether  unconven- 
tional piece of work which ought to be 
read by. grown-up men and women. 

Lacks there are. The play is not 
wholly “convincing.” Jesus is introduced 
only as a voice (within), and does not 
give evidence of sufficient. greatness to 
have aroused the opposition which re- 
sulted in his judicial murder. And yet 
when one sees how much hysteria. can 
be aroused in our own day by a handful 
of Reds, or even by the suggestion of an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
the foregoing criticism is not perhaps al- 
together valid. J.A.¥F. 


Playcraft 

Tuer BisLp PLAY WorKsHOP. By Rita Ben- 
ton. New York and Cincinnati: The Abingdon 
Press. 

To her well-known books Bible Plays 
and Shorter Bible Plays Miss Benton has 
now added this, which will help teachers 
to use her methods, and in time their 
own, in producing Bible drama. Some 
topics not often found in similar books, 
such as the use of music, playcraft, and 
rhythmic movement in the Bible play, are 
here discussed. The treatment of the 
problem of lighting is especially full and 
suggestive. Fa 


Books Received 


RosaAMOND oF MonTEeRRE, By Blizabeth B. 
Winslow. Boston: Four Seas Company. $1.50. 

RELATIONS BETWHEN FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
By Henri Lichtenberger. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. 

New TESTAMENT GREEK. 
Machen. 
$2.20. 


By J. Gresham 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Dana, 
and the January 
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Dorothy, = 
; aw 


“Dorothy May 

Ran away, 

The other day, 

From her brother Dana, 
Who’s no complainer, 
And wouldn’t detain ’er! 
’Course he wouldn’t! 
But p’r’aps he couldn’t! 
She said he shouldn’t !” 


“There! Been thinking that up ever 
since the day it happened!” 

Dana Gray’s eyes danced, and his feet, 
too, as he rested a moment from kindling- 
splitting, and chanted his brand-new 
“poetry” at his sister, Dorothy May. The 
song ended on a long, mournful note, low 
as Dana could conveniently manage. 
Dorothy May was not to be outdone by a 
mere boy—not with her lightning faculty 
for impromptu rhyming. She wrinkled 
her slightly turn-up nose at the tantalizing 
songster, and caroled: 


“Dorothy may 
Run away 
Some other day, 
Like any other, 
If her impy brother 
Brings another 
Lot of wriggly, 
Higgledy-piggledy 
Worms so wiggly !” 

“Wiggly” soared on a high, quavery note. 

“Hooray !” applauded Dana. “She ‘may,’ 
may she? Call it square, Dot? I know I 
couldn’t keep up with you at that sort of 
thing! You know, Dot, don’t you, that 
I wouldn’t really have put those angle- 
worms on you? Had just found ’em in a 
big pot of damp earth in the cellar, when 
I was helping Mother bring up her bulbs 
to start for Easter. Just only wanted to 
see you hop! I wouldn’t really, honest!” 

“IT know you wouldn’t, Dana, ’cause you 
never do a really mean thing. But I didn’t 
like even to see ’em squirm! B-r-r-r! 
It’s cold!” 

“Been zeroish ever since Christmas, and 
now it’s nearly the middle of January. 
Too cold for a snow-crust on the fields— 
snow so sort of powdery. But Grand- 
father said this morning that the sky was 
prophesying a thaw, right away, too.” 

“Tt does look funny, for all the sunshine 
seems bright, sort of soft and blurry. And 
it really isn’t as cold as it was this morn- 
ing, come to think of it.” : 

“Tf it does thaw, and then snap up cold 
again, won’t it be great coasting down the 
West Field hill? Whee! Quarter of a 
mile to the flat, and then a long way on 
the flat, with a good hard crust! And 
there’s such a lot of snow that all the 
hummocky places will be covered, smooth !” 

Dorothy’s eyes began to twinkle, a sure 
sign of mischief, or poetry, or both. Dana 
could read the signs. “Go ahead, Dot! 
Get it off your mind! Quick!” he begged. 

“Oh, I was only thinking of the time you 
went through the crust, and got stuck 
between two cradle-knolls, and”— 
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“T thought that was it!” broke in Dana. 
“And the poetry you made up at me— 


“When Dana Gray slid on the crust 
He never guessed that it would bust! 
But bust it ‘did, and let him through ! 
And he didn’t know just what to do! 
But for his sister Dorothee 


He might be down there yet! Tee-hee!”’ 
“There’s sympathy for you!” 
“But I helped you up! Wasn’t that 


what Mother calls ‘practical’ sympathy? 
Isn’t that the best kind?” 

“Oh, I s’pose so! Let it go that way, 
anyhow! If I don’t, you'll make up some 
more poetry about me!” 

“Well, I do feel some coming on, this 
minute! But I'll resist the temptation. 
See, Dana, the sky is getting softer and 
blurrier, all the time! And yet, not a 
snow blurriness.” 

“Grandfather’s thaw coming, sure as you 
live!” 

It was. That night they had to throw 
back half the blankets they had needed 
the night before. And in the morning a 
soft, slow, pattering rain was falling. It 
kept on falling, from time to time, all day, 
until sunset, when the thermometer took 
a sudden drop. That night the scorned 
blankets were set to work again. In the 
morning the snowfields were a glittering 
dazzling expanse. 

“Coasting, coasting, coasting, on the 
snow-crust !” chanted Dana, as he came 
in from the new barn with a pail of 
Jersey Jill’s milk. 

“Goody, goody, double-goody!” caroled 
Dorothy, flipping pancakes. 

“The crust won’t be very thick after 
only one night’s freeze,” warned their 
mother. “You'll have to get out early.’ 

“We will! We will! We will!” unisoned 
the two. And they did, not waiting for 
breakfast, but scampering off, their coat 
pockets stuffed with apples and doughnuts. 

I don’t know how many times they 
went flying down the hill. They lost 
count themselves. On the up-trips, drag- 
ging Dana’s double-runner, Racer, they 
munched apples and doughnuts. 

Bob was along. The little fox terrier 
enjoyed it as much as they did, sitting up 
very straight and alert between the two. 
The climb bothered him at first. Indeed, 
they hauled him up the steepest part, he 
slipped so badly. But he’s such a good 
chum they didn’t mind the extra weight. 

“Softening up quite a bit,” said Dana, 
at last. “We'd better call it a day, after 
this trip.” 

“Yes,” agreed Dorothy. “And I ought to 
get back to help Mother with the Satur- 
day work. It must be nine o’clock—maybe 
later. Just one more, though it has softened 
more than I thought it would, so soon.” 

“All fixed!” sang out Dana. “Bob all 
right? Let’s go!” 

Away they went, down the hill, and out 
on the flat. Not so far as in the earlier 
trips, when the crust was almost “undent- 
able.” But halfway across the flat. they 
were still going, when “Who-o-osh!” The 
erust gave way, and down they went, 
down, down, down into four feet of 
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powdery snow! Laughing and shouting, 
they got to their feet, and cleared the 
snow from their eyes and ears and necks. 
Bob came up, sneezing, and danced about 
on the crust. 

“Oh!” cried Dorothy. 
come to me: 


“A rhyme has 


“Dana, Bob, and Dorothy 

Thought that one more trip would be 

Just as safe as anything! 

But now their hands and paws they wring! 
Oh, they’re in an awful spill 

At the bottom of the hill!” 


“I call that ‘more truth than poetry,’” 
said Dana. “Though of course it’s ex- 
cellent poetry,” he added hastily, in mock 
fright, as Dorothy began to make a snow- 
ball. He needn’t have been alarmed. The 
snow was too dry to make any sort of 
effective ball. Racer had dived under the 
erust, half his length. They pulled him 
out, turned him around, and started the 
homeward trudge. But “started” was 
about all. Stopping in snow up to their 
armpits, they finished the doughnuts and 
apples, Bob assisting with the doughnuts. 
Then on again, the crust giving way at 
every step. Bob was the only one of the 
party who could keep on top. Racer had 
to be left on the flat, to be salvaged in 
the morning, when the crust would prob- 
ably have stiffened again. Up the hill 
the snow was not quite so deep, but they 
were getting tired. Dorothy was growing 
white, a way she has when “too tired,” 
as her mother said. Dana looked anx- 
iously at her as they stopped to rest. Not 
halfway up the hill! There were two wor- 


ried creases between his eyes. He was 
thinking, hard! 

Suddenly his face lighted. “I know!” 
he shouted. “Come here, Bob! Want to 


be a hero and save all our lives? See, 
Dot, remember how Aunt May told us 
about climbing Mount Vesuvius, years ago, 
when an eruption had spoiled the upper 
part of the railroad?” 

“Climbed holding on a rope that was 
tied around a guide’s waist,” responded 
Dorothy, looking hopeful but puzzled. 

“Well, now all we need is .a rope, or 
strong cord, to hang on to. Like a line 
thrown out from shore to a shipwrecked 
vessel it would be, too.” 

“Ye-es,”’ said Dorothy; 


“Tf we had, 
We'd be glad, 
*Stead of sad!” 


“This is no time for poetry!” reproved 
Dana, pulling the upward-quirking cor- 
ners of his mouth down. “Now,” he went 
on eagerly, ‘you saw the two big balls of 
strong cord Father brought home yester- 
day. I could swing on it, even though 


te 


Powerless 


Howl, winds of night, your powers com- 
bine, 
Without His high behest 
Ye shall not, in the mountain pine, 


Disturb the sparrow’s nest. 
—Anon. 
Sentence Sermon 
Fear ye not therefore: ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.—WMatt. w. 31. 
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Night-time Fancies 
REBECCA HELMAN 


At night’s the time the strangest things 
Can happen to a child; 

When sleepy-time comes in, it brings 
Dark fancies queer and wild. 


Night is the time the story-books 
Their characters leave out; 

They sit about in shadowed nooks— 
The folk I read about. 


Sometimes of fairies—elves—they talk, 
Or with each other dance; 

Or with my sailor dollie walk, 
Or my doll that came from France. 


The tree outside my window stands 
And lets its branches sway 

In time to music dollie hands 
On my toy piano play. 


My little stuffed white cat one night 
Jumped out into the tree; 

But when I woke with morning bright 
My cat was back with me! 


So this is why I always say 
Such queer things come at night ! 
But oh! as quickly run away 
When dawns the morning light. 


te 


it didn’t look very big. He said there 
were a hundred yards in each ball. And 
this hill is quarter of a mile high, you 
know. And a quarter of a mile is 440 
yards. And we're halfway up! And [he 
fished a stub of pencil and an old en- 
velope from his pocket] I’m going to write 
Mother to wind one ball onto the other, 
their ends tied together, and fasten one 
end to that post by the back barn door, 
top of the hill, and start th_ ball rolling. 
It’ll roll all right, I know, it’ll be so hard. 
Here, Bob! Here’s your job,—home!” 

Away went Bob, up the hill, the note 
in his white teeth. Dorothy was rested 
enough by this time so that they plodded 
several rods farther, and were so intent on 
their progress that they were vastly sur- 
prised when they heard their mother’s 
merry call from the barn door: 

“Here, you shipwrecked mariners! 
Stand ready!” 

She flung the ball, and down it rolled 
quite according to program. Only halt- 
way, it swerved, and was going far to the 
left. But watchful Bob scampered after 
it and retrieved it, nearly unrolled, and 
brought it to the waiting “mariners.” 
Then Dorothy hung on to Dana’s coat, and 
Dana pulled himself along hand over hand 
on the taut cord; and, as he said, it was 
“all over but the shouting.” Though, even 
at that, they hadn’t much breath left for 
shouting when they reached the top of 
the hill and gave the ball to Mother. 

““*Where there’s a will there’s a way,’” 
said Mother. 

“And quick wit to go with the will, 
Mother,” said Dorothy. “When Dana saw 
that I was getting to be what you call 
‘too tired,’ he thought a minute, half a 
minute !—and thought of that cord!” 

“Huh!” said Dana, “anybody would!” 
But he couldn’t help looking pleased, for 
though Dorothy is so proud of her brother, 
she laughs at him more than she praises 
him—you know how it is! 

“T’ve thought of another ‘pome’!” she 
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exclaimed, as they were taking off their 
snowy leggins before the kitchen fire. 


“Brother Dana 
Is no complainer! 


“(I know that that’s your rhyme, Dana, 
but I need it!) 


“Although he teases 

As much as he pleases! 

And when we're in an awful mess, 

And how to get out I cannot guess, 

He rubs his nose, his forehead wrinkling, 
And thinks us out of it in a twinkling! 
And’— 


“That’s reward enough !” broke in Dana. 
“Make up a yard or two for Bob. He's 
the working hero!” But Bob was sound 
asleep, and snoring! Think of a hero 


snoring! : 
[All rights reserved] 


Kitty Caterpillar 
MARY LAURENCE TURNBULL TUFTS 


The first thing Kitty Caterpillar could 
remember was crawling along a milkweed 
stem, famished with hunger. Everywhere 
she saw food, food, food, and she could 
hardly wait to devour one juicy leaf be- 
fore she started on another. This was 
truly a wonderful world to live in: food 
below one, food above one, food on every 
side. Kitty Caterpillar was making the 
best of this generous supply and rapidly 
growing stouter and stronger. 

By and by Kitty Caterpillar grew tired 
of eating. No wonder! She had been 
eating all day. She looked down on the 
ground. The ground seemed much pleas- 
anter than the milkweed. There was 
Mr. Grasshopper dancing around in the 
grass. He saw Kitty Caterpillar looking 
at him and said: “Why do you keep eating 
all the day? Come down here, enjoy your- 
self, and play.” 

“Oh, I don’t believe I could dance,” an- 
swered Kitty Caterpillar “I don’t know 
how to do anything but crawl and eat, 
though it must be rather nice to skip 
about.” 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Grasshopper. 
skip and dance is lots of fun. 
do it than try to run.” 

“Well, perhaps I'll try some day,” said 
Kitty Caterpillar, “but just now something 
tells me I ought to stay right here and 
eat and eat and eat.” 

Thus saying, Kitty Caterpillar started 
up another leaf stalk, and as she climbed 
she saw a beautiful creature flying about 
in the air above her. It was Betsy 
Butterfly. 

“Oh! Oh!” exclaimed Kitty Caterpillar 
to herself. “I wish I was like that beauti- 
ful creature. I’m sure it must be even 
more delightful to fly through the air than 
dance and skip on the ground.” ‘Then she 
continued to eat. 

Just then Betsy alighted on the tip-top 
of the milkweed and whispered very 
softly to Kitty Caterpillar: “That’s right. 
Do your duty and you'll be a wondrous 
butterfly like me.” 

Kitty Caterpillar quivered with surprise 
and delight that so fairy-like a thing 
should deign to speak to her, a mere 
caterpillar, a little green worm! “Oh, do 
you mean it? Do you mean I could ever 
become like you?” she asked Betsy But- 
terfly. 


“To 
I'd rather 


* butterfly some day,” 
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- “T mean just what I say. You'll be a” 
again whispered 
Betsy Butterfly. “Just. do the next thing 
to.you. Hat all the leaves you crawl to.” 

So Kitty Caterpillar kept on crawling 
and eating, and crawling and eating, until 
she could crawl and eat no more. Her 
feet ached; her body was weary. 

Then she hooked up her little swing 
under a leaf, curled herself in it and went 
fast asleep. She was tired, so tired she 
slept for a long time. Mr. Sun came out 
day after day and returned into the 
west at night. Still Kitty Caterpillar slept. 
Mr. Grasshopper skipped and danced and 
hopped and called in the grass below, but 
still Kitty Caterpillar slept on. Betsy 
Butterfly flitted gracefuliy about her by 
day and quietly folded her gorgeous wings 
above her in Slumber when the night-time 
came, but still Kitty Caterpillar slept on 
and on. 

Finally Kitty Caterpillar was rested. 
Oh, she had had such a wonderful sleep! 
She began to stretch herself, and she 
stretched and she stretched and she 
stretched. “I suppose it’s time to oe 
crawling and eating again,” she sighed. 
But no! ‘A strange and wonderful’ chee 
happened. 

She found herself rising mentkge very 
gently and lightly in the air. “Can it 
be—is it possible I’m anything like Betsy 
Butterfly ?” thought Kitty Caterpillar. She 
viewed herself with astonishment, all the 
time fluttering her beautiful wings. 
Meanwhile, Betsy Butterfly herself flew 
rapidly toward her, saying: “You have 
done your duty well. Actions their own 
story tell. Now a wondrous butterfly, 
you shall mount unto the sky. Duty ever 
brings reward, though we sometimes —_ 
it hard.” 


The Tireless Bee 


A bee, in order to gather enough flower 
nectar to make a pound of honey, must” 
fly about 40,000 miles. Experts on bees- 
estimate that the little worker, on his 
quest, within a radius of two and a half. 
miles from the home hive, flies at least: 


- one mile and a half for each drop. .-Oxe- 


half a gallon of nectar does it take to™ 
make one pound of honey. Besides his! 
task of making honey, the bee must also 
earry plant pollen and- water for~ the 
young brood. * 


Alaska Cannery Utilizes Glacier — 


Instead of going to the expense of in-. 
stalling a cold-storage or refrigerating 
plant, one Alaska salmon cannery thriftily . 
makes use of a near-by glacier to keep its 
fish ftesh while being shipped to distant 
markets. A small fieet of gasoline 
launches keep the cannery storehouse, 
filled with ice formed in centuries past. « 


Plants Aid Australian Miners 


Australian miners have learned to- 
know and not be guided by plants which > 
they have found usually grow over differ- 
ent ore deposits. A thrifty bed of cala-— 
mine violets gives hope of a zine called 
calomine; a copse of birch trees indicates 
iron; bindweed points to phosphate; a. 
poisonous plant .of the sumach family 
usually means lead; and beech trees sug- 
gest limestone. , 
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_ Dr. Fosdick in the Hands of Mercy 


' Freed of Heresy Charge, but Requested to Meet Presbyterian Obligations 


Dr. Harry Hmerson Fosdick, ordained 
Baptist minister, has been exonerated of 
the charge of preaching heresy from the 
pulpit of the First Presbyterian Church 
in New York City, in which he acts as 
permanent supply. The special committee 
of the Presbytery of New York conduct- 
ing the investigation praised Dr. Fosdick’s 
sermons for their evangelical flavor, their 
effectiveness, their cogent appeal to the 
modern mind. It qualified this praise only 
by criticism of the sermon which he 
preached last year under the title ‘Shall 
the Fundamentalists Win?’—the sermon 
that caused the General Assembly of 1923 
to direct the Presbytery of New York to 
make the preaching at the First Church 
conform to the doctrines in the Confession 
of Faith. 

And it qualified acquittal with the re- 
quest—for request it was, however mildly 
and carefully and euphemistically stated— 
that Dr. Fosdick, as a minister invited to 
preach in a Presbyterian church, “volun- 
tarily” conform to the obligations which 
that church’s own ministers take upon 
themselves in the vows of ordination. On 
this subject the committee’s report, pub- 
lished Monday, January 15, says: 

“The real crux of the situation, the com- 
mittee feels, lies in the fact that the Pres- 
byterian Church is accustomed to a min- 
istry that recognizes the obligation of 
ordination vows. This is the genius and 
method of our system of government, 
and it cannot safely be ignored.... It 
is natural that a church constituted as 
the Presbyterian Church is should insist 
upon the recognition of this fact. 

“Tt is therefore the judgment of this 
committee that this conception of an ob- 
ligation to the denomination must be 
fairly met by a member of another de- 
nomination who is invited to minister 
statedly in one of our pulpits.” 

The committee explains that, although 
the Presbytery has no direct jurisdiction 
over Dr. Fosdick, it cannot be indifferent 
to the responsibility inherent in Presby- 
terian government; and it had an indirect 
jurisdiction “based upon the conception of 
the duties of an invited guest.” It con- 
tinues: 

“Tt is our belief that a minister from 
another denomination occupying one of 
our pulpits should voluntarily wear re- 
sponsibilities and obligations which, al- 
though not based upon the force of ordina- 
tion vows, are nevertheless real and cogent 
in the circumstances. This committee has 
no reason to doubt that Dr. Fosdick feels 
the force of the obligations, and that he 
will willingly accept counsel and direction 
from the Presbytery of which he is a cor- 
responding member.” ‘ 

‘In regard to the troublous sermon of 
last year both the report of the investi- 
gating committee and the statement of 
Hirst Church Session addressed to the com- 
mittee in defense of Dr. Fosdick deplored 
its controversial tone and its effects in the 
mind of the public. Although applauding 
its motive, the Session stated that its title 
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“Shall the Fundamentalists Win?’ was 
“ill-chosen and provocative,’ and declared 
further : 

“The sermon itself seemed to us open 
to misunderstanding and criticism, for the 
reason, that while the preacher presented 
two extreme views on several points of 
Christian doctrine and did not clearly de- 
fine his own position with regard to them, 
his hearers might not unreasonably infer 
that he was personally committed to all 
the advanced opinions for which he asked 
toleration. 

“As a session, and individually, we dis- 
claim any responsibility for the wide cir- 
culation of the sermon in slightly altered 
form and with a challenging foreword 
inviting attention to the fact that such 
a sermon could be preached in the First 
Presbyterian Church. This was done 
without the knowledge of any of us and 
by a person to us unknown.” 

No little interest attaches to Dr. Fos- 
dick’s own statement submitted along with 
that of the Session. In many minds this 
interest may chiefly attach to the things 
that he does not say, particularly in his 
“confession of faith.” In spite of the fact 
that, in the controversy, he confesses him- 
self to be committed to the side called 
‘Jiberal,” he is surprised at what he feels 
to be the misinterpretation of his position 
which has been spread broadcast. He is 
very emphatic in his belief in Christ’s 
deity—that God and Jesus are one; but 
he does not mention the virgin birth or 
the bodily resurrection. He says nothing 
about the errancy or inerrancy of the 
Scriptures, but of their “triumph.” They 
are a “progressive self-revelation of God.” 

“Tf I did not regard myself as an evan- 
gelical Christian, I certainly-should not 
be preaching in an evangelical pulpit,” he 
protests, and presently makes this confes- 
sion of faith: 

“Personally I have no patience with an 
emasculated Christianity that denudes the 
Gospel of its superhuman elements, its 
redeeming power, and its eternal hopes. 
I believe in the Personal God revealed in 
Christ, in his omnipresent activity and 
endless resources to achieve his purposes 
for us and all men; I believe in Christ, 
his deity, his sacrificial saviourhood, his 
resurrected and triumphant life, his right- 
ful Lordship, and the indispensableness of 
his message to mankind. In the indwelling 
Spirit I believe, the forgiveness of sins, 
the redeemed and victorious life, the 
triumph of Scriptures; and the objective 
of my ministry is to lead men to the Scrip- 
tures as the standard and form of reli- 
gious experience—the progressive self- 
revelation of God in the history of a 
unique people, culminating in Christ. To 
the proclamation of the Gospel with such 
elements of abiding experience at the 
heart of it I am giving myself—trying to 
translate it into terms that will penetrate 
the intelligence and challenge the con- 
science of the oncoming generation.” 

_ Then, to lock the door on any “interpre- 
tation” of Dr. Fosdick’s confession, the 


committee warns against the injustice of 
arguing that Dr. Fosdick used words in 
a different sense from what the church 
has been accustomed, or of reading into 
the statement things that Dr. Fosdick did 
not say. This is followed by warm com- 
mendation of Dr. Fosdick’s preaching, 
qualified by the criticism already noted, 
and by specific recommendations, the most 
noteworthy of which is the request that 
Dr. Fosdick conform to the Presbyterian 
ordination vows. 

One is reminded of the statement of the 
150 Presbyterian clergymen when, at the 
beginning of the committee’s report, it is 
pointed out that the order given to the 
New York Presbytery relating to the 
preaching in the First Church has created 
issues “concerning which Christian men 
of like integrity and faithfulness” differed. 
Because of the questions of polity raised 
thereby the report makes this recom- 
mendation : 

“The committee believes that it would 
be wise in all the circumstances to seek 
the appointment of a commission to in- 
vestigate the powers of the General As- 
sembly in relation to doctrine, in the 
spirit of the requirement made in the 
Form of Government, Chapter XXIV., 
Section III. To a proposal of this kind 
we think that the Presbytery of New 
York would gladly lend its support.” 

It is commendable that the committee 
voiced their awareness of the danger of 
injustice, of unwarranted suspicion to 
which zeal for purity of doctrine so often 
leads. In their report they quoted this 
warning from the late Dr. John H. Jowett, 
the warning which they endeavored to 
keep before them in their investigation 
and their verdict: 

“It is possible to so contend, even for 
central things, as to lose the sense of re- 
lation and proportion; and by the manner 
of our controversy we may lose the clear 
sight of the supreme values. The first 
necessity of all vital and tenacious hold 
upon the evangelical verities, and of fruit- 
ful ministry in them, is the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus. It is this spirit and this alone 
that clarifies the atmosphere, removing 
the confusing, obscuring medium of sus- 
picion, misunderstanding, and unholy 
anger and resentment.” 


Mrs. Budlong on Alliance Tour 


Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
for the Alliance of Unitarian Women, re- 
cently addressed the students of Meadville 
Theological School, outlining the aims of 
Alliance branches and the national organi- 
zation. Other cities already visited and 
on the visiting list in her calls on Alliance 
branches are Pittsburgh, Pa., Youngstown, 
Ohio, Jackson and Detroit, Mich., Keokuk, 
Ta., Geneseo, Moline, and Quincy, TiL., 
St. Louis, Mo., Urbana and Bloomington, 
Tll., Indianapolis, Ind., and Toledo, Ohio. 
Later, on the Pacific Coast, Mrs. Budlong 
will visit nearly all the branches, begin- 
ning at Vancouver and Victoria, B.C. 


—- 
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Mr. Wyche to Debate Issues 
with Gospel Advocate Editor 


Five debates on questions concerned 
with the controversy between orthodoxy 
and modernism are to be arranged in 
Nashville, Tenn., between Rey. Cyril 
Wyche, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, and James A. Allen, editor of the 
Gospel Advocate. 

The challenge to the debates and the 
acceptance came about in this manner: 
In ‘an article in the Nashyille Tennes- 
sean, Mr. Allen charged leaders of lib- 
eral religion with “insincerity and igno- 
rance.” Mr. Wyche wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Tennessean denying this 
charge and’ challenging Mr. Allen to debate 
the following questions: “The Bible is the 
Hrrorless Word of God,” “Jesus Rose from 
the Dead,” “Calvary was Necessary to 
Atone for the Sins of Man,” “Contempo- 
rary Christianity is based on Paul, not 
Jesus,” and “Liberal Christianity is. Better 
than Orthodoxy.’ Mr. Wyche offered to 
take the negative sides of the first three 
questions and the affirmative of the last 
two. 


An After-Christmas Story 


A story comes after the event, as it 
should. The Christmas spirit was more 
than sentiment with Jesse Metcalf, mem- 
ber of the First Church, Providence, R.I., 
and of the National Council of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League. When the 
Commonwealth Trust Company of that 
city failed, it was unable to pay to its 
depositors money which they had been 
accumulating in the Christmas Fund. 
Mr. Metcalf paid these 3,000 depositors 
considerably more than $100,000 to make 
good their losses. Even should Mr. Met- 
calf some day be entirely reimbursed, his 
act of friendliness receives the highest 
commendation. 


Unitarian Club Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Club, Boston, Mass., January 9, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, Henry M. Williams; 
first vice-president, Hon. John W. Weeks; 
second vyice-president,- Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot; secretary, William T. Reid, Jr.; 
treasurer, Francis P. Sears; members of 
the Council (in addition to the officers), 
Frederick A. P. Fiske, Charles W. Birt- 
well, Oliver M. Fisher. 


Ten Years of Activity 


The First Unitarian Church of Vic- 
toria, B.C., celebrated December 2 and 3, 
the tenth anniversary of the erection of 
its church building. On Sunday morning 
at eleven o’clock appropriate services 
were held in the little church, a good- 
sized congregation being present... John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D., of Seattle, Wash., 
preached the anniversary sermon from 
the text, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature.” 

On Monday evening at 6.30 an anni- 
yersary supper was held at the church, 
arranged and ably carried out by the 
Alliance. Twenty-nine were present. A 
pleasing little event occurred during the 
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supper, when the lights were dimmed, and 
Mr. Rand, senior member of the soci- 
ety, came in bearing a lighted birthday 
cake in honor of “Our Tenth Birthday.” 
This was placed before the toastmaster, 
Frederick N. E. Shakespeare, president 
of the trustee board, by whom it was cut 
and passed. There were four Victoria 
clergymen among the guests of the occa- 
sion, who spoke. <A brief history, pre- 
pared by the president of the trustee 
board, was read by the secretary of the 
board. Other officers and members of the 
church spoke briefly, and many an inter- 
esting incident in connection with the days 
gone by was recalled. Several telegrams 
and letters were read, among them being 
messages from Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, for 
the American Unitarian Association ; Field 
Secretary Carl B. Wetherell of San Fran- 
cisco, for the Pacific Coast Conference; 
Rey. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va.; 
Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, 
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Ore.; Rey. Jnlius F. Krolfifer of Seattle, 
Wash.; and Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. 
Green of La Jolla, Calif. A gift of books 
was presented to the toastmaster, it being 
also the anniversary of his birth. 


Philip Cabot Conducts Class 


Philip Cabot, business man of Boston, 
Mass,, author of “The Conversion of a 
Sinner’ and “Adventures in Christianity” 
in the Atlantic Monthly, is conducting the 
senior class in the Sunday-school of Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, giving a 
series of talks to young people of high- 
school and college ages on his religious 
experiences and the conclusions that he 
has derived from them with respect to 
the religious life of others. As a vestry- 
man of King’s Chapel in Boston. Mr. 
Cabot has been prominent in developing 
the successful series of noonday meetings 
at this church. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 

Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 

FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE 


SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 


Telephone Beach 8300 


The Fundamentalist Says 


Religion is 
Conservative 
Conformative 
Static 
Worshipfal 


150 Offices throughout the World 


The Liberal Says’ 


Religion is also 
Progressive 
Reformative 
Dynamic 
Masterfal 


The following books will throw light upon the inevitable conflict of 


opinion between these two religions. 


ORTHODOXY: ITS TRUTHS AND ERRORS 
By James Freeman Clarke. 


$1.15 postpaid 


ESSENTIALS AND NON-ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION 


By James Freeman Clarke. x 


$0.80 postpaid 


THE GREAT AFFIRMATIONS OF RELIGION 


By Thomas R. Slicer. 


By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


$1.35 postpaid 
THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE 


$1.65 postpaid 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD: or Evolution and Religion 


By Jabez T. Sunderland. 


$1.15 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Greet Dr. Bradley and | 
People’s Church, Chicago 


A fellowship dinner in honor of the 
People’s Church in Chicago, Ill., was held 
under the auspices of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago, January 15. The program was in 
the nature of a recognition service for this 
church, which has recently affiliated with 
the Western Unitarian Conference, the 
American Unitarian Association, and the 
National Federation of Religious Liberals. 

Greetings to the People’s Church were 
extended on behalf of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference by Rev. Robert 8S. Loring, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and a director of the 
Conference. Rev. George F. Patterson, 
Field Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association, brought greetings from the 
Association. In behalf of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, a wel- 
come to the church was given by Rey. 
A. Ward Brigham of St. Paul’s Univer- 
salist Church, Chicago. 

Dr. Preston Bradley, minister of the 
church, spoke in response to these greet- 
ings. Rey. M. M. Mangasarian of the In- 
dependent Religious Society, Chicago, and 
Dr, A. Bustace Haydon of the Theological 
School of the University of Chicago, gave 
addresses. 

The People’s Church was founded July 
5, 1912, by Dr. Bradley, shortly after he 
withdrew from the Presbyterian Church 
and began preaching independently. He 
is a successful lyceum and Chautauqua 
lecturer, a life member of the Chicago Art 
Institute, and a member of the Drama 
League of America, the National Arts 
Club of New York City, and the Authors’ 
Club of London. Before organizing the 
People’s Church, he was pastor of the 
Chureh of Providence (Presbyterian) in 
Chicago and formerly filled a student pas- 
torate in Grand Blanc, Mich. 


Ministerial Union Meeting 


Dr. William Byron Forbush, managing 
director of the National Honesty Bureau, 
New York City, will speak on ‘The Cru- 
sade Against Dishonesty” at the monthly 
meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, to be held in Channing Hall, Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 11 a.m., Monday, January 
28. Dr. Forbush started the Knights of 
King Arthur, now numbering 140,000 boys, 
summoned the first conference of social 
workers with boys, founded the federation 
of leaders of clubs for street boys, called 
the first meeting of leaders of boys’ camps, 
and wrote “The Boy Problem,” the au- 
thoritative book in its field for twenty- 
five years and the inspiration for the be- 
ginning of Judge Lindsay’s. work. 


Dramatics and Dance Will Help 
.~ Finances of Y. P. R. U. 


To enable the national organization to 
meet the increasing demands put upon it 
and to go ahead with unhampered ex- 
pansion of its activities, the Young Peo- 
ple’s Religious Union is planning to aug- 
ment its finances with proceeds from 
the presentation of the play “Thank U,” 
and from the sale of admissions to the 
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Union’s annual dance, both in Boston, 
Mass. 

The organization obtained an unusual 
concession in being granted performance 
rights to this play by Winchell Smith 
while it is still in its professional run, 
the first release for any amateur produc- 
tion. “Thank U” will be produced two 
evenings, February 28 and Mareh 1, at 
the Fine Arts Theatre in Boston. The 
intervening day, Leap Year Day, is the 
date for the dance, which is scheduled for 
Unity House. Tickets for both play and 
dance will be sold by members of the 
local unions of churches in Boston and 
adjacent New Wngland territory. 


Miss Rode to Visit Unions 


Miss Irene Rode, leader in the work 
of the Channing Club, the branch of the 
Young People’s Religious Union in Berke- 
ley, Calif., will start about February 1 
on a visit of Union branches in Southern 
California to help in building up the 
work of the Young People in that region. 
Miss Rode attended the Young People’s 
meeting and the Student Conference at 
the Isles of Shoals last summer and also 
remained for the two weeks’ institute 
for religious education conducted by the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. She was one 
of the organizers of the Student Fed- 
eration of Religious Liberals effected there 
at the conclusion of the Student Con- 
ference. 


Madison, Wis., Branch Joins 
Chicago Associate Alliance 


At the December meeting of the Chicago 
Associate Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
a letter was read from the branch Alli- 
ance in Madison, Wis., announcing that it 
had voted to join the Chicago Associate 
Alliance. 

Miss Julia Budlong led the devotional 
exercises at the meeting and brought 
greetings from the national Alliance. 
Mrs. F. H. Brammer of Evanston, Il., was 
elected chairman of the Post-Office Mis- 
sion to fill the vacancy created by the 
resignation of Mrs. A. W. Slaten, now in 
California. 

Rey. R. H. Palmer of Hinsdale, IIL, 


‘gave an address on “The Social Ideals 


of the Religion of To-morrow.” 


Year Book Shows Church Gains 


Because churches last year made more 
complete returns than ever before to the 
parish questionnaire for the Unitarian 
Year Book, Unitarians are able to answer 
inquiries in a fashion not possible here- 
tofore, it is pointed out by Elmer §. 
Forbes, editor of the Year Book. Critics 
assert that Unitarians have lost churches, 
but they do not take account of such 
figures as these: On December 31, 1921, 
active churches reported an average con- 
stituency of 270 2/3, or a total of 109,620 
persons. By December 31, 1922, the aver- 
age was 284 2/3 and the total, 112,728, 
a gain of 3,108. The gain in actual mem- 
bership was even more marked. During 
the same period the average membership 
of each chureh rose from 128 to 139 2/5, 
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the total gain from 51,840 to 55,202, an 
increase of 3,362, or about 6.5 per cent. 
Mr. Forbes believes that this gain com- 
pares favorably with that of other de- 
nominations. He says the value of such 
statistics compiled from the Year Book 
is great, and urges a prompt reply to the 
questionnaire for the period ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1923. “ 


THE HILLS OF GOD 


By REV. MILES HANSON 


of Roxbury, Mass. 
$2.00 a copy 
Apply to Caroline S. Atherton 
22 ALDWORTH ST., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS, 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 


under eminent masters. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-(0, Tae Cristian 
REGISTER. 


SUT ST STS TT TTT LTT 6 [123 


UNITARIAN VISITORS = 
TO BOSTON 


Fa Ve following hotels are worthy of 
= patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


eT 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 


(SMe STMT TUL Sg 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 

MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


-MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Women between ages of 20 and 45 to 
take a year’s course in practical nursing. For 
particulars, apply to MuTuaL AID ASSOCIATION, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


Marriages 


On Tuesday, January 15, 1924, at the home 
of the bride. Green Harbor, Mass., by Rev. Mr. 
Thomas of Duxbury, Rey. Granville Pierce and 
Mrs. Clara Cleason Thomas. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The heavens are 


calling you, and 
still your eyes are 


on the ground. 
DANTE 


Rev. William Ware Locke 
Installed at Lawrence 


Rev. William Ware Locke was formally 
installed as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Lawrence, Mass., Janu- 
ary 4, to succeed Rev. Ernest J. Bowden, 
who resigned several months ago to ac- 
cept a call to the Liberal Christian Church 
(Universalist-Unitarian) in Atlanta, Ga. 

The installation opened with a respon- 
sive hymn service by Rey. Cornelius Heyn 
of Scituate, Mass. The call to the min- 
ister was given by Arthur Gaukroger, 
clerk of the parish. Mr. Locke read the 
Seripture lesson. 

A plea for greater co-operation among 
‘the churches was made by Rey. E. Tal- 
madge Root of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Christian Churches, who advo- 
cated that each denomination maintain 
its own integrity of service. 

Rey. George F. Patterson, Field Secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, spoke on the power of love, sympathy, 
and understanding as the greatest factor 
in solving the problems of the day. 

Refreshments were served by members 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
the Women’s Alliance, and the Laymen’s 
League during the social hour. These 
organizations were represented by Mrs. 
Grace Dyer and Miss Mary Lee of the 
Women’s Alliance, Miss Evelyn Smith and 
Helen Rogers of the Young People’s Union, 
and Stillman A. Dane and Paul Sacks of 
the Laymen’s League. 

Mr. Locke is a graduate of Worcester 
Technology Institute and of Harvard Di- 
Vinity School. For several years he en- 
gaged in teaching and social work. Be- 
fore coming to Lawrence he held pasto- 
rates in the Barnard Memorial Church 
(Unitarian) in Boston, Mass., and the 
First Parish Chureh in Scituate, Mass. 
He was ordained to the Unitarian min- 
istry in 1886. 


Mr. Duncan to Colorado Springs 


Rey. James C. Duncan, minister of the 
church in Clinton, Mass., and president 
of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, has 
accepted a commission from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to serve for two 
months in All Souls Unitarian Church at 
Colorado Springs, Col. Mr. Duncan’s par- 
ish generously gave him a leave of ab- 
sence. 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 

The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., during the week beginning 
January 28 will commence as usual with 
an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. 
On the following days the visiting preacher 
will be E. Stanton Hodgin, D.D., of the 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
| THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
| candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
| women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
| the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
| Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Méad- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 3 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING GLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Bracx 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


The 75th annual report will cover our year 
to May 1, 1924. Is it to be a report of success 
or of regrets? This is for you to decide. In 
order to answer the appeals for future help 
coming to us NOW let us know NOW that 
you will support us. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cuierx, Rev: CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D . 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED - 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives io diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 

Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 

persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
eraturé—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


First Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
New Bedford, Mass., on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day (mid-day and vespers), and Thursday, 
January 29-31. At the Friday mid-day 
service, February 1, Rey. J. Edgar Park 
of the Second Church, Newton (Congrega- 
tional), West Newton, Mass., will give the 
address. 


Laymen Show “Evolution” Film 


The Orange, N.J., chapter of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League leased the Palace 
Theatre in East Orange for three days 
this month and showed the six-reel film 
“Evolution” three times daily. Several 
members of the chapter underwrote the 
expense. : 


' 
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League Convention at Niagara Falls 


Laymen will meet September 12-14 


‘In response to the wishes of the Western 
chapters which have been so well repre- 
sented at previous conventions, the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League announces that 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., is the place and 
September 12, 13, 14 the time for the 1924 
convention. 

“Nearer to Chicago than to New York 
and Boston, the selection of Niagara Falls 
means that the Laymen’s League is respon- 
sive to the desires, in due turn, of all 
elements in its membership, a statement 


from League Headquarters reads. “It is 
confidently expected that the chapters east 
of the Hudson—more than half the total 
—will ratify this action by sending more 
delegates than were present at conven- 
tions held within their own area.” 

The statement urges that all chapters 
at their next meeting vote to send one 
delegate at least, take steps to finance 
that delegate, and notify Headquarters of 
such action. 


“Sermons for a Perplexed. “Age” 


Under the auspices of the Bell: Street 
Chapel, Providence, R.I., a ‘series of Sun- 
day afternoon lectures is being given .by 
the minister, Rev. S. G. Dunham, at the 
Plantation. Club, the general theme of 
which is “The Great Affirmations of Re- 
ligion—Sermons for’ a’ Perplexed’ Age.” 
Topics treated are “The Idea«of God, the 
Foundation of Religion”; “The Bible, the 
Great Handbook of Religion’; “Jesus, the 
Great Revealer’; and “Man, the Co- 
creator.” : ae seas 


Berkeley ieeecaics Budget ° 


“The: Berkeley, Calif., “church has voted 
a 1924 budget of $9,000, an increase over 
that of preceding, years, “called for by 
the continued. growth of the church and 
by the “increasingly important’ service 
which it has: the. opportunity of render- 
ing.” The statement of the finance com- 
mittee acknowledges the’ generosity . of 
fellow-Unitarians. for - providing. a- fund 
“which may rightfully be used to re- 
lieve the church treasury of losses re- 
sulting .from the fire,” and, far from 
curtailing the work ‘of the church, 
the committee declares that “the present 
vitality of the church, and its promise of 
continued growth in. the: future, \give 
abundant encouragement for a policy. of 
éxpansion.” The relief fund was raised 
by members of King’s. Chapel, Boston, 
whose minister, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
was formerly with the Berkeley church, 
and by: members of the Unitarian’ Lay- 
men’s League thzonehous, the country. - 


Work at ce Ana Reset: 
‘Dr. Reifsnider ‘is Minister 


‘The’ rae of the Santa Ana, Calif., 
earch * has ‘been revived, entirely -on 
the initiative of the local society, which 
-has been kept intact during this period 
largely ‘through the efforts -of the -Alli- 
ance .branch. Rentals from the church 
property provided the society with re- 
sources swith which to resume. activities. 

‘Dr. ‘Edson Reifsnider was extended a 
unanimous call and officially began his 
duties at Santa Ana, January 6. He is 
a graduate of Tufts Collegeand its divin- 
ity school, and holds the honorary degree 
of. .Doctor of Divinity from Buchtel Col- 
lege. Dr.’ Reifsnider has held pastorates 
in Universalist churches in Galesburg, IIL. 


Cambridge, Mass., and Stamford, Conn. 
For the last year and a half he has been 
carrying on graduate work at the Unita- 
rian Pacific School for the Ministry and 
recently made application for admission 
to the Unitarian Fellowship. 

“In Dr. Reifsnider our friends at Santa 
Ana have chosen an excellent preacher, 
a genial gentleman, a leader peculiarly 
fitted for this task,” says a letter sent 
out by Unitarian Headquarters for the 
Pacifi¢ Coast announcing the revival of 
work at Santa Ana. 


No Problems Shunned Here 


In carrying out his intention of making 
the Dedham, Mass., church a helpful 
personal influence in the lives of its peo- 
ple, the minister, Rev. Charles R. Joy, 
endeavors to answer—either before or 
during the course of his sermon—ques- 
tions on life and religion asked of him 
the preceding Sunday. “We do not intend 
to shun any of the vexing problems that 
concern .us,’ Mr. Joy says in the church 
calendar, and requests that questions be 
written out and handed to the usher or 
put into the collection plate. 


For the Inquiring Mind 
For those who wish to inquire further 
into the tenets and principles of Unita- 
rianism, Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister 
of ‘the chureh in.Cleveland, Ohio, occa- 
sionally holds membership classes. The 
classes last one hour, one-half of the time 
being deyoted to the presentation of the 
subject for the evening and the other 
half to asking and answering of questions. 
It is expressly understood that attend- 
ance at the classes in. no way obligates 

any one to unite with the church. 


The Debate 


The next Fundamentalist-Liberal Debate 
will be held at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Monday, January 28, at 8 p.m. The sub- 
ject will be “Resolved, That the earth 
and. man came by evolution.” Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter, Affirmative; Dr. John 
Roach Straton, Negative. Mr. Potter will 
reserve a box especially for Unitarians 
from Boston and yicinity who telegraph 
him by Monday noon. 
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Europe’s Millions Playing the 
Heroic Part 
(Continued from page 76) 


fortable in the “enemy” capital as she was 
able. 

To be sure, statesmen are not inclined 
to let this widespread tendency among the 
people to let bygones be bygones make 
unobstructed headway. The medicine-men 
are looking to the upkeep of their tom- 
toms. They are seeking to preserve and 
promote the potency of the old war cries. 
But with the blood and sweat of battles, 
people, many millions of them, have wiped 
from their eyes the scales that have been 
laid on them successively through the cen- 
turies. Europe is suffering in its heart of 
hearts, but it is suffering without a whine, 
and with a growing hope of healing. Man- 
kind in the Old World is diagnosing its 
agony as growing pains. 


Four Years.of the League of 
Nations 


(Continued from page 78) 


succeed. Senator Lodge told the League 
to Enforce Peace in 1915 that 


“Not failure, but low aim is crime.” 


Of course the Government of the United 
States has not been blind to this effort 
of fifty-four peoples to organize the world’s 
peace. Within the last six months the 
United States has been officially repre- 
sented at four international gatherings 
held in Geneva under the auspices of the 
League. But our official delegates must 
act in an “unofficial and consultative” 
capacity. Individual Americans and phil- 
anthropiec organizations like the Rocke- 
feller Foundation have had a large share 
in the humanitarian activities of the 
League. 

Four years is a short time, as political 
history goes. It is the period we allow 
ourselves in national politics to change 
our minds. The American people now 
have a basis for a new judgment of the 
League of Nations. The question is ‘no 


longer tied up with any proposal to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles, and conjecture 
may now give way to accomplished fact. 
The record is an enviable one. 
books have not been closed. 


And the 
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~ PLEASANTRIES ff} 


Caller at Ducal Mansion (to footman) : 
“Are their Graces at home?’ New Foot- 


man: “His is—her’s isn’t.”—Punch. 
Passenger (to gentleman with bad 
cold): “Excuse me, sir, but would you 


mind not broadcasting so much ?’—Hu- 
morist. 


Sometimes it seems to- Dad that after 


in Annual Contributions from church, 
societies, and generous individuals, to 
maintain the minister’s pension at the 
mcdest sum of $490. Send them to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


All makes slightly used machines 
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he has slaved all year he has nothing to | paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for Price list C. 


show for it except a calendar from his 
merchant.—Country Gentleman. 


“There’s a man outside, sir, that wants 
to see you about a bill you owe him. He 
wouldn’t give his name.” ‘What does he 
look like?” ‘Well, he looks like you’d 
better pay it.”—Life. 


“Jessie, I have told you again and again 
not to speak when older persons are talk- 
ing, but wait until they stop.” “I’ve tried 
that already, mamma. ‘They never do 
stop.’—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 


Jiggs: “I want to get my girl some- 
thing nice for Christmas, but I don’t want 
her to know anything about it.” Briggs: 
“Get her a radio set; she won’t know any- 
thing about that for years.”—Froth. 


“What a bonny boy!’ she exclaimed 
enthusiastically. “Such plump cheeks, 
so different. from the other children 
about. here!” “Yes, mum,” said the 
mother, wearily, straightening herself 
from the wash-tub, “the doctor says it’s 
mumps.”—Weekly Westminster. 


“The record for bad English is still 
held by a man who was not long ago a 
Governor of one of our large States,” says 
William Lyon Phelps in Scribner’s. “He 
performed the unusual feat of making 
three grammatical errors in a sentence 
composed of two words: Them’s them!” 


Before the local election in a Kentucky 
mountain town one of the oldest inhabi- 
tants was approached by the canvassers 
to find out how he felt about the election. 
He replied, “I h’ain’t exactly made up my 
mind which side I’m gonna be for—but 
ye can be sure of this—whichever it is 


I’m goin’ to be very bitter.’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 
One day, not long since, a Baptist 


preacher of our State was out hunting. 
During the day a rainstorm came on. In 
order to keep dry he crawled into a hollow 
log. When the rain began to fall the log 
began to swell, until he could get neither 
way. He thought his end had come. He 
thought of all the wrongs he had done, 
and when he recalled that he had not 
sent a subscription to this paper this year 
he felt so small that he crawled right out 
of the log without difficulty. Does this 
story fit you?—The Western Baptist (Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba). 


Godfrey L. Cabot in Boston Herald: 
“IT notice something in your issue to-day 
about stale eggs offered for sale at $5,000 
apiece. They are obviously absurdly 
cheap at this price. If a frugal dinosaur 
had sold one of these eggs when fresh 
at one cent and put the money in the 
Savings bank at 4 per cent. compound in- 
terest, his heirs-at-law would now own all 
the money there is in the world and a 
whole lot more. Please call this financial 
proposition to the attention of any dino- 
saurs of your acquaintance, so that the 
error may not be repeated.” 
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History, Union Theological Seminary. Mar. to—The 
Book of Common Prayer, by James Arthur Muller, 
Ph.D., Professor of Church History, Episcopal Theo- 
logical School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER eee PARISH CHURCH. 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D, Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 A.M, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o'clock, "All Souls School of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children; at 
11 o’clock, church service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Harold #. B. Speight, min- 
ister, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond Cc 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody, D.D., January 27, 11 A.M. Daily sery- 
ices at 12.15 P.M., except Saturdays. Vesper 
services Wednesdays at 5 P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rey. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 aAvxm., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. 11 A.M., morning service. 

Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 
P.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 
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